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OUR FUTURE ARCHITECTURE 


CERTAIN London daily paper has been giving its 

readers peeps at the metropolis in the year 1950— 

only twenty-two years hence—as seen through the 

eyes of certain eminent men. Considering the very 

short time that will elapse between now and that 
date, some really remarkable changes were predicted. All 
that can be said at this stage, in criticism, is that if all these 
things are to materialise by the year mentioned, the authorities 
and people concerned will have to show more energy and 
greater breadth of outlook, than ever shown before. Even 
then the results will not be so satisfactory as some of their 
promoters seem to think, and nobody will be any the worse 
off if some of these wonderful things do not happen. 

Amongst the latter may be placed the proposals of one of 
the principal writers taking part in this symposium. Curiously 
enough, his ambition seemed to be, not to improve architecture, 
but to spoil the parks. London has a very precious heritage 
in the possession of its parks and open spaces. Some ot these 
are in danger enough already, as witness the fate of Endsleigh 
Gardens and Mornington Crescent. By the way, one wonders 
whether the building line 50 ft. back from the street, about 
which there has been so much expensive litigation to win the 
right to, is being respected in the case of the tormer. There 
is an Act of Parliament, never yet repealed, stipulating this 
building line for the Euston Road. Yet there are now buildings 
just erected encroaching on this right. Here is work for those 
anxious for the amenities of the metroplis better than running 
motor roads through what bit of greensward is left to us. 

While no such drastic changes can be expected as the various 
prophets referred to were able to foresee, there is a silent change 
taking place in the ideas of good design in every branch of our 
building and constructive activities. This has been brought 
about mainly by two great causes. Primarily, the great and 
overwhelming folly Europe recently indulged in has so affected 
us all by the impoverishment following in its train that we have 
had to study the most rigid economy in everything. This has 
a in our new buildings being for the most part severely 
plain. 

_ Now for many decades previously, men with the true art 
instinct had been urging greater simplicity in design in every 
branch of original production, but all in vain. People had for 
80 many generations looked upon added ornament as the only 
means of beautification that they could not realise that it was 
quite unnecessary. A time having arrived when all this was 
mperatively cut out by force of circumstances, people at last 
began to see that beauty did not depend upon it. Then the 
teaching of the purists began to be realised, and this is the 
Second great cause and one most to be thankful for. Now 
itis widely realised that simplicity itself is an essential to true art. 


It is a curious thing that in all the immense amount of investiga- 
tion nto, and examination of, the work of the ancients whi h for 
Senerations has been going on, the real truth about their 
greatest architectural achievements should be missed by so 
many stulents. During the Gothic revival every stone of our 


churches, cathedrals and monastic buildings was carefully 
*Xamined, measured, drawn and set out by one or another 


ee for the great and elusive “ true medieval spirit.” Yet 
ny a0 found it because they looked through the rosy spectacles 
Wit! 


. (1 a capital A rather than through the crystal ones of 
onstructioual necessity and utility. Most of them failed to 


pe mary of the lesser buildings of the medieval period, 
a _ Nara. ed equally with the more pretentious ones, were 

St, and In many cases quite, devoid of ornamental features 
and additions, — 


To-day we realisé all this, but it took a gigantic war to make us 
do so. So we come back to those great fundamental principles 
which our best teachers have for years been endeavouring toinstil 
into us that art is not ornament, and ornament is not art. 
That simple and severe utilitarian objects mostly become 
beautiful in direct ratio to their powers to serve their purpose 
exactly. That the precise and exact suitability to their purpose 
of most objects is the supreme test of art. That added orna- 
ment cannot bestow this to anything. That the whole is 
greater than the part, and while the former may be constructed 
of portions, all these must be subservient to it and not dominate 
it. Beauty produced by simplicity is the result of knowledge 
aptly applied ; crudeness is the vague expression of ignorance. 


Having by our forced economy assimilated some of these 
things, we are now forging our way to a new conception of 
architecture which shall be the articulation of our require- 
ments and the artistic definition of modern materials. It 
has been a good thing for us to be forced down to bare necessities, 
to start at the bottom of the ladder as it were, and to be obliged 
to climb upwards loaded with our new materials on our backs 
and to forge our way upwards with painful steps and slow. 
To put our architectural pattern books on the shelf and forget 
them. To think in terms Of steel framing and reinforced 
concrete expressed in the strictest economy and to be thrown 
entirely on our own resources, whether beauty or crudeness 
results. 

So here we are, doing crude and unlovely things at times, 
but still striving to reach the beautiful by other ways than of 
old, and with new materials. The question many are asking 
themselves at the present moment is “Shall we arrive?” 
Yes, if we ever look up and do not stop to gaze downwards ; 
if we turn our eyes onward and do not meditate too much on the 
past. ‘‘Let the past bury its architecture and the dead keep 
their secrets,” says a correspondent. ‘‘Ours are the same im- 
pulses that stirred them, but ours also are the new materials © 
which they cannot help us to utilise to the best advantage 
because they never knew them. 

If we seek not for them a new style, we may find it; if we 
do we shall lose it. Our task is to use these new materials as 
intelligently and sympathetically as the old masters did theirs 
and the style suitable for them will arrive. The menace to 
its arrival by the use of these materials lies in those old pattern 
books, those ancient traditions and those past definitions. 
Better, for a time, to be bearing the pain of crudeness than 
to assume a pretended beauty that is merely grotesque, that is 
unsuitable to the material, and will be a laughing-stock for 
posterity.” 

By the year 1950 London may be full of plain and simple 
buildings, but there is no reason why they should lack beauty. 
If we cannot mistake a warehouse, a house, or a bank for any- 
thing but what they are even at the first glance, there will not 
be much the matter. We shall have got down to realities 
at last. These, it is too frequently forgotten, were the reab 
genesis of all the styles worth studying, for in them were born 
all those aims and aspirations in building construction which 
have endured down the ages. When realities are forgotten, 
styles get past their tether and collapse, as witness Beauvais. 
It is in the severe limitations of constructional essentials that 
true art is generated and reared: Outside them it has not 
sufficient vitality to enable it to flourish. We are too impatient 
in these days to recognise this, ut our impatience will avail 
us nothing. When we realise these things, all the rest will be 
added unto us. 























NOTES 


Mr. Cuas. Davis WHITAKER 
The Scale makes some interesting 
of Regent- observations on the value ot 
street. scale in design which the 
Times published on Wednes- 
day. Unfortunately, since those of us 
who do know and appreciate the value of 
scale, and of the simple, friendly, un- 
assuming qualities of the old Regent- 
street, have been ruled out of our pleasure 
by the overwhelming call for money values 
all we can do now is to urge in the 
strongest possible way a completion of 
the Piccadilly frontages after Sir 
Reginald Blomfield’s general design. We 
may at least find some sense of repose and 
dignity in the buildings which have made 
lip the completion of the Quadrant 
fac ades, 


AN important point has 

been raised by Sir R. Baden- 

ees Powell as to the necessity 

Planning. for some definite provision 

for the landing of aeroplanes 

in the vicinity of towns, He says that in 

town+planning schemes there is, as a rule, 

no. definite provision for aerodromes and 

lariding-places. It is obvious that this 

is:a-matter which cannot be ignored, and 

the-Air Ministry will be obliged to interest 
itself in town-planning schemes. 


Aero- 


BevievinG that the art of 
building is, to a large extent, 
influenced by commerce, we 
would welcome the return 
of industrial prosperity to 
this. country. Upon this subject Mr. 
Henry Ford has recently unloaded some 
typically American advice, and we take 
it with a philosophical smile. The good 
advice is compounded of the usual mixture 
of idealism, economics, and sentimen- 
talism. ‘* One of the main things all over 
the world people have to learn,” he says, 
‘is to pay high wages. Ifthey do not do 


Platitudes. 
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that they will never make a market.’ 
This is a delightful platitude that might 
easily pass for something profound. No 
doubt Mr. Ford, fine business man as he 
has undoubtedly proved himself to be, 
could tell us whether he was ever in 
danger of making the mistake of confusing 
cause and effect. This country can go 
one better than Mr. Ford: it pays what 
are high wages—in the form of the dole— 
for no work. 


ALREADY the litter nuisance 
has broken out for the season. 
Only an optimist, we read, 
will expect an abatement of 
the nuisance this year. 
Apparently all appeals are in vain. It 
is a serious thought that, in these matters, 
democracy cannot be trusted to behave 
with consideration and decency. On the 
one hand there are appeals to open large 
tracts of the Highlands as a playground 
for tourists; on the other there are 
appeals to save some of the country 
from destruction. Evidently no one dis- 
putes the certain desecration that must 
follow, and there the matter remains in a 
civilised nation. One ceases to wonder 
why the speculative builder should com- 
plete the destruction. It is part and 
parcel of the one problem, and it is of 
sociological importance. 


Litter. 


ARCHITECTURE is the visible 
accompaniment of civilisa- 
tion. Civilisation is un- 
doubtedly its cause, but 
there are many who regard 
architecture as both cause and effect. 
There is some truth in this where archi- 
tecture establishes a great tradition along 
with the great state, but it also has its 
implications as an effect where it 
generates conditions that are anti-social. 
From this point of view the history of 
civilisation might be interpreted with 
some reason as a prolonged conflict 
between architecture and the community. 


Archi- 
tecture 
and 
Civilisa- 

tion. 


NATAL My, 
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A Village Church in Peru. 
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It was a happy idea to get 
Architects’ together a collection of 
Antique antique furniture belonging 
Furniture. to architects for exhibition 
at the Building Exhibition. 

as the result proves, for the variety of 
things collected, including pottery and 
pictures, makes an extremely interesting 
show to the number of 159. Obvi: vusly, it 
by no means represents what arc hifects 
could show if they were willing to lend 
all their best pieces from home and 
office ; but they have been very generous 
in lending many things of considerable 
value. Some of the pieces of furniture 
represent quite the high-water mark of 
our English work. The honour of the 
collection seems to fall to Mr. Martin A. 
Buckmaster, whose contribution runs to 
some forty-two exhibits, arranged in one 
bay together, which contains a number of 
exceptionally good things, and includes 
some old pictures. A good deal of 
pleasure must have been found in getting 
together such a varied collection, inelud- 
ing fine tallboys, chairs, chests, and the 
exceptional James II black wood stool 
which we _ illustrate. Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney makes some valuable contri- 
butions, such as the beautiful Italian 
mirror which we show, and some 
examples of modern design. There is 
nothing more interesting in English 
furniture than the mirror stands for 
dressing-tables, in which the utmost 
delicacy in wood and metal is to be found, 
and a particularly good specimén is lent 
by Mr. Ernest Allen. Very interesting 
examples of old chairs of Adam_ period 
are the two lent by Mr. Herbert Wiggles- 
worth. Mr. I. C. Goodison sends a score 
of excellent examples. Mr. ‘Gotch, Mr. 
Vincent Harris, Sir John J. Simpson, 
Mr. Alan E. Munby, Mr. A. J. Pitcher, 
Mr. Walter Tapper, Mr. C. H. James, 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
and Mr. E. R. Hudson are amongst 
the contributors. Amongst Mr. Goodi- 
son’s exhibits are two very nice old 
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pedestal tables and a beautiful Georgian 
walnut chair; but perhaps the finest 
single pieee shown is his William and 
Mary walnut bureau cabinet. 


Mr. P. J. WaAvtpRam, in 
his paper read at the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and re- 
cently reported by us, said 
he thought that too much 
importance was often given by archi- 
tects and surveyors to sun or aspect, 
and he went in some detail into the 
question of obstruction to light, pointing 
out that these could only be regarded 
legally as detrimental when they re- 
duced the light on a grey day to an 
intolerable extent. The exact value of 
sunlight in terms of cash cannot be 
estimated, and, legally speaking, Mr. 
Waldram’s conclusions are incontestable ; 
yet we can well imagine a man, whose 
office had always enjoyed the morning 
sun, leaving the office rather than remain 
on when the sun was shut out by a high 
building, even though he could still be 
said, in law, to have sufficient light to 
work by. Ideally, every office should 
enjoy unobstructed sunlight, as might 
happen in a garden city, and although 
we are compelled by the circumstances 
of our towns to forgo the sun with its 
health-giving and cheering properties, 
yet we should not look upon our legal 
definitions of “areas of sky” and 
“requisite light ” as anything but un- 
fortunate and highly unsatisfactory 
makeshifts forced upon us by un- 
favourable conditions of our own making, 


Ancient 
Lights. 


Tuts subject, of rather 
A National grandiose title, recurs at 


Palace of intervals, but we are not 
ct. sure that a remedy (for 

| artistic ills lies in this 

direction, or that the object is one 
mos! needed for the benefit of the arts 
to- Decentralisation, and the dis- 
tribulion of art through the country are 
ore vital te its prospects than further 


awh 
exhivitions, The phrase has somehow 
au Unpleasant sound, and is foreign 
we ‘ct we are feeling about the needs 
OI ar 


to-day. For the grandiose housing 
uipture in a Palace of Art, as has 
uggested, would be to ignore its 
: ‘s part of the furnishing ot the 
‘lle, the homes and gardens of the 
peo} It is not palaces that will promote 


of 
bee 
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sculpture so much as a standard of 
appeal in the work of sculptors that 
will create more national demand. For 
in the end it is the artist who promotes 
art by the devotion and inspiration of 
his work. It is no doubt the case that, 
in a national sense, the commercial 
developments of building, now going on 
so rapidly, tend to disperse sculpture 
and to ignore its claims—Dorchester 
House is a recent instance. But driven 
from its natural place in the cities, 
homes and gardens of the people, the 
suggestion for a national Palace of Art is 
but a tawdry alternative, disguising 
from us the real issues. 





























THE ecclesiastical architec- 

A Village ture of Latin America is 
Church but little known in England. 
in Peru. From San Francisco to the 
south of Chile, as well as 

in the West Indies, there extends a 
long chain of cathedrals, churches and 
convents, erected during the three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule. It is not only 
the stately fabrics in the great cities 
which are deserving of study, since even 
in the remote village churches much is 
found that is both interesting and in- 
structive. The parish church of Chin- 
cheros, Peru, is thoroughly characteristic. 
It stands amid the ruins of an Inca 
building, the massive masonry of which 
is especially conspicuous on the south 
side. The structure consists of an apsidal 
chancel, nave with some lateral chapels 
and dependencies, and a detached bell- 
tower to the south-east. The materials 
consist of brick and rubble, plastered 
both externally and internally. There 
are two buttresses of considerable pro- 
jection on the south side of the chancel, 
which were doubtless erected to counter- 
act the effect of earthquake shocks, 
which are frequent in this region. The 
roofs throughout are covered with pleasing 
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red pantiles. A charming feature is the 
open porch or loggia on the south, with 
graceful arches of a free Renaissance 
type, very popular in Latin America, 
and recalling the Mudejar work of 
Southern Spain. The fenestration con- 
sists of a few simple round-headed 
windows. The whole structure har- 
monises perfectly with its surroundings. 


WE hope the scheme for a 

Memorial Morris Memorial Hall at 

to Wm. Kelmscott in Oxfordshire 

Morris. wil] go through. An admir- 

able design was prepared by 

the late Ernest W. Gimson, and his friend 

and pupil, Norman Jewson, has under- 

taken the superintendence of its erection. 
The cost is to be £4,000. 


WE devote further space in 
The this issue to our notices of 
Building the exhibits at the Building 
Exhibition. Exhibition at Olympia and 
to the illustration of some 
of the stands, as well as a general 
appreciation of the Exhibition itself, 
but now that its scope and interest are 
realised we think the occasion requires a 
word of congratulation to the organisers, 
Mr. H. Greville Montgomery and Mr. 
Hugh C. Montgomery, upon what must 
surely be regarded as the best Building 
Exhibition ever held in this country. 
We give some indication in our general 
impression of the Exhibition of the value 
to architects, builders and others of 
such enterprise, and the fact that the 
gallery as well as the old and new halls 
are utilised for the purpose of the 
Exhibition may be regarded as a 
practical expression of opinion of 
exhibitors themselves. 
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Antique Furniture at the Building 
Exhibition. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. H. F. Hurcombe, F.S.1, L.R.1.B.A., 
of the Architect’s Department, London County 
Council, has been appointed Oxford City 
Estates Surveyor. 

Mr. John MacGeagh, architect, has trans- 
ferred his offices from 132, Scottish Provi- 
dent Buildings, Belfast, to 28, Donegall 
Place. 

Mr. David L. Henderson, deputy county 
architect, Dumbarton, has been unanim- 
ously appointed as housing director for the 


burgh of Greenock 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 


Reference to restoration work on the 
great gate and the cemetery of 5St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury, is made in 
the current issue of the cullege’s Occa- 
sional Papers. It is stated that during the 
past two years the two back turrets of the 
great gateway have been practically rebuilt, 
and in the past year the two turrets of the 
cemetery gate have been reinforced with 
concrete beams and tile “‘ stitches ’’ to bind 
the masonry together. The work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Tapper, president of the R.I.B.A. 


New Bridge Across the Thames. 

The new Albert Bridge spanning the 
Thames between Datchet and Old Windsor 
was opened on April 4 by Sir William Mount, 
Chairman of the Berkshire County Council 
The new bridge, built at a cost of about 
£45,000, takes the place of a bridge built 
in Gothic style erected in 1852 under the 
owers of the Windsor Improvement Act. 
he new bridge is constructed of reinforced 
concrete in Renaissance style, but wiih 
squared rubble towers to avoid conflict with 
the Norman architectural surroundings and 
the existing Gothic portion of the old struc- 
ture. The design was prepared by the 
county surveyors of Berks and Bucks. 


The Scottish War Memorial. 

We have received a copy of the official 
guide—compiled by Mr. F. W. Dens, 
F.R.I.B.A.—to the Scottish National War 
Memorial, Edinburgh Castle. This memo- 
rial, it will be remembered, was the subject 
of a special, fully illustrated, souvenir 
number of Architecture — published by 
Tae Buiiper, Ltd., in August, 1927. The 


gate 
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official guide, obtainable, price 3d, from 42, 
George Street, Edinburgh, is a most 
interesting little production. To read the 
story of the achievement of Sir Robert 
Lorimer, A.R.A., and his band of crafts- 
men is to realise that, given the necessary 
inspiration and the opportunity, British 
arts and crafts are the equal to-day of any 
of the great works of the past. 


Mr. George Ogilvy Reid, R.S.A. 


We reyret to record the death at 11, 
Carlton-street, Edinburgh, of Mr. George 
Ogilvy Reid, R.S.A. Mr. Reid, who was in 
hie seventy-seventh year, has exhibited in 
the Academy since 1872. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy in 
1888, and in 1898 was elected to full mem- 
hership of the Academy. 

Mr. Reid painted both landscapes and 
portraits, and he also executed a number of 
etchings. 


St. Paul’s Church, Lozells, Birmingham. 


At least one of several churches built in 
the City of Birmingham about 50 years ago 
has been so badly affected by atmospheric 
pollution that the extreme action of pulling 
it down and rebuilding in other materials 
has been the only remedy considered ade- 
quate. The present condition of St. Paul’s 
Church, Lozells, is a striking example of 
what destruction is possible to a building 
in the course of 50 years in the Birmingham 
atmosphere. 

The church is a brick structure, faced 
with red sandstone with what is techni- 
ally known as a rock face, and practically 
the whole of this facing is advanced in 
decay, the decay having in some places gone 
on under a coating of hard soot. The 
moulded and ornamental work and traceries 
have been constructed in an oolitic stone, 
and this too, where exposed, is as badly 
afiected as the red sandstone. It is intended 
to proceed with the first section of the work 
at unece, and this will include the whole of 
the tower and the front facing the street. 

‘'he general idea of the proposed opera- 
tions is that the red sandstone facing be 
dressed back to a new sound surface where 
possible, and the new surface protected from 
atmospheric action. Where decay is too 
advanced the defective stones will be re- 
moved and replaced with reconstructed stone 
in situ and specially prepared to meet the 
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existing weather conditions.. The moulded 
and ornamental wo¥k-will be similarly dea}s 
with, the ingredients in the reconstructed 
stonework being varied in each case to pro- 
duce harmony as well as stability. The 
architect responsible for the restoration 
work is Mr. W. H. D. Caple, F.R.1.B.A.. o¢ 
Birmingham. 


COMPETITION NEWS 


Newport (Mon.) Street Improvement. 

We learn that the President of the 
R.I.B.A. has recommended Mr. C. F. Ward 
F.R.1.B.A., to act as the assessor in the 
proposed competition for the widening 
High-street and Market-street 


MEETINGS 


Fripay, April 20, 

Town Planning Institute. Dr. A. Lilien. 
berg on “‘ Town Planning in Sweden.” 4; 
the Caxton Hall, S.W.1. 6 p.m. j 

London Society. Mr. Harley H. Dal. 
rymple-Hay on ‘‘Some Features of Under. 
ground London.” 5 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
Messrs. H. J. Gough and A. J. Murphy on 
““ Causes of Failure of Wrought Iron Chain 
and Cable.”” 6 p.m. 

Fripay-THurRspay, April 20-26. 

Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso. 
ciation. Visit to the North-East of England, 

Monpay, April 23. : 

Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel on ** The Work of 
Temple Moore.”” 8 p.m. 

Royal Society of Arts. Mr. A. G. Huntley 
on “Applied Architectural Acoustics.”’ 8 p.m. 
TuEsDay, April 24. 

Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. 
At the Holborn Restaurant, 


Builders’ 
Annual Dinner. 
W.C. 6.30 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors. Mr. E. A. Ward on “ Electric 
Heating.’’ 7 p.m. 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Visens- 
sion on ‘‘ Daylight, Artificial Light, and 
Artificial Daylight; their Merits and Draw- 
backs.”’ 6.30 p.m. 

Wepnespay, April 25. 

Roads Improvement Association. 
General Meeting. At 12, Great 
street, S.W.1. 5 p.m. 


Annual 
George- 


Design for Messrs. Fuller’s Premises, Regent-street, W.: The Shop Front. 
Mr. Staxtey H. Hamp, F.R.1I.B.A. (Messrs. Cottcutt]& Hamp) Architect. 
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THE REPAIR OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


XVI 
By A. R. POWYS, A.R.LB.A. 


REPAIR OF ANCIENT TIMBER ROOFS 
AND OTHER WORKS OF FINE 
CARPENTRY. 


As in the case of repair to masonry and 
brickwork, the object of those who wish to 
maintain timber constructions is the repair 
of the individual members rather than a vague 
regard for the whole, for the latter leads to 
much renewal. The same procedure should 
be followed in the repair of carpentry 
as in other parts of a building. The order 
of work will be influenced by such features 
as a valuable ceiling or by ancient coloured 
decoration or by the acquired character of the 
covering. The cause of leaks, whether they 
are due to temporary defects in materials or 
to fundamental faults in design, should be 
noted in the survey. 


Temporary Covering During Work. 


When a roof covering has to be disturbed 
for repair the parts of the building thus ex 
posed must be protected from weather during 
the work. Particular care should be taken 
to secure that old walls and old timbers are 
not exposed to rain. Convenient covering 
may be provided by using tarpaulins or by 
the erection of shelters of corrugated iron or 
ther temporary material. The choice of one 
or other form of temporary covering depends 
on the — of which is the more econo 
mical. It takes time morning and night to 
withdraw and relay tarpaulins, and also unless 
~arefully relaid and held in position they may 
be the cause of flooding, particularly in windy 
weather. Whatever form of covering is used 
t should be arranged so as to throw rain- 
water clear of the walls of a building. When 
a raised shelter is used, ijt should be arranged 
it such a height above the old roof as to 
allow for men to work below it, and it may 
be made so that it can be easily moved to 
over one section after another as the work 
proceeds. 
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Fig. 20.—Penshurst Place. 
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Roof of Baron’s Hall during Repair 


by Mr. William Weir. 


The Survey. 

The preliminary survey of the timber roof 
of a great hall or church is a long and rather 
costly matter, for the condition of the timbers 
cannot be known unless they are examined 
from near by. For this, long ladders are 
necessary and sometimes scaffolding. The 
survey from within can be supplemented by 
examination from without; some tiles may 
be stripped or lead turned back at suspected 
points. Many timbers have been and are 
still being condemned too readily as rotten 
throughout, whereas in reality only the sap 
wood was and is defective. The outer one- 
and-a-half inches of an oak log is always sap 
wood, and in cutting big timbers from a tree 
which is not straight, patches of sap wood are 
commonly left on the edges. It often was, 
and is rightly still, the custom, in order to 


_ 





21.—Penshurst Place. Roof of Baron’s Hall after Repair 
by Mr. William Weir. 








avoid waste of timber, not to worry if the 
big pieces used in carpentry do not held 
their full section free from sap for thei 
full lengths, but in every case the sap 
wood should be cut away from both new and 
old timber. Indeed, it seems that the beau- 
tiful chamfers so often given to the edges of 
beams wrought in the medieval tradition had 
their origin in this wise precaution. Sap wood 
may be recognised by its pale colour. It is 
always the first part attacked by worm, and 
it is not unlikely that its presence attracts the 
beetle whose larve these insects are. An ex- 
perienced timber merchant advised me not to 
use the centre wood of big trees, and my 
experience is that the very heart of an old 
tree is almost as liable to attack from wood- 
worm as is sap wood itself. In the fine oak 
roof above King’s College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge a brief inspection revealed neither 
sap nor worm; and it may be that the 
timbers of this roof are cut from either 
side of the very eentre of the trees which 
were felled for the purpose. It is also 
very well ventilated. If a timber appears 
rotten on the surface, before assuming that 
it is so throughout, it will be useful to 
test it with a gimlet. Further, before con- 
demning a timber that is even much decayed, 
it is well to think whether a greater section 
than the remaining sound wood would be used 
in modern work; in other words, whether the 
remaining timber is not strong enough to do 
the work it was meant to do. The unseen 
ends of old beams which are bedded in walls 
cannot be assumed to be sound until the wall 
has been opened out about them. For it is at 
this point that the wood-worm is found to be 
particularly active. No survey of a timber- 
framed structure can be accepted as a sure 
basis on which to prepare a close estimate of 
the cost of repair. It is inevitable that much 
must be left unknown until all the timbers are 
exposed. General experience is the best 
guide in estimating. 


Size of Timbers to be Used in Repair Works. 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings recommends that when new timbers 
are added to an ancient roof they should be 
simply worked without enrichment, which 
may compete, by comparison, with the old. 
Further, it advises that when a new timber is 
needed to take the place of one that is too 
much decayed to be repaired, it should not be 
carved like the old, and that the main lines 
of the mouldings only should be repeated. 
Medieval builders allowed such an enor- 
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mous margin of safety in the timbers they 
used that even when they suffer from decay, 
the remainder may for long be sufficient to 
maintain equilibrium. In the repair of their 
buildings their example as regards safety 
should be followed. It is better to repair a 
portion of a roof in their generous manner, 
and to support the remainder with temporary 
props pending later opportunity, than to con- 
tinue the work throughout the whole in a less 
substantial way. 

It is a general principle that roofs of timber 
should be repaired with like material, but 
ron, steel, or other metals may be used 
sometimes to strengthen a joint between old 
ind new, or to reinforce an ancient timber 
or even a whole framework. 


Causes of Failure. 

Carpentry fails from many causes, of which 
the following are the more common :— 

(1) Constructional faults : these may be due 
either (a) to poor design, (b) to too slight 
timbers, (c) to mutilation done after the work 
is complete, and more rarely (d) to loss of 
nature in the timber itself. 

(2) Rot of various kinds, due to: (a) the 
action of insects, chiefly the larve of the 
death-watch and the furniture beetles, (b) the 
growth of various fungi (dry rot), and (c) to 
the constant expansion and contraction caused 
by alternate saturation and drying out. 


Structural. 


In roofs the constructive defect most com- 
monly found is the want of adequate means 
to resist the outward thrust of the two slopes. 
In this matter, as in arched masonry, “‘ drift ”’ 
as well as thrust must be withstood. Many 
medieval roofs were designed without tie- 
beams, particularly those which are of the 
hammer-beam kind. In these cases it is desir- 
able to make sure that the roofs are designed 
r strengthened so that only a direct vertical 
load comes on to the walls, and this is the 
more desirable when the walls are old and 
already weakened by fractures or by leaning 
over a little. The medieval builders, in their 
desire to have high open roofs unbroken by 
tie-beams from wall to wall, sometimes made 
roofs which, through the centuries, have 
spread outward on the walls, carrying the 
latter with them. Although we may regret 
to change an old design by the addition of tie- 
beams or rods, such new members should be 
added when, because of their absence, strain 
has come on old roof timbers and on the joints 
between them. The eventual loss of the 
original timbers of an old roof and the weaken- 
ing of walls consequent on the want of tie- 
beams or rods is far more serious than the 
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change caused by the addition of a 
tie. 

The parts of a roof which are the first to 
decay are noted below, and these aro also 
indicative of the parts which in other frame. 
work are often defective :—The ends of 
rafters, especially their feet, wall piates, the 
wail ends of tie- or hammer-beams, the backs 
of cornice planks and wall-legs, the tenons of 
purlins and the mortice holes that take them, 
the backs of principal rafters that are close 
boarded, and the ends of beams built into 
walls, 

English oak should be used for the repair 
of a roof originally framed of this wood, 
Seasoned timber, which is now hard to get 
in large sizes, should be used for the 
members which would suffer from the 
results of shrinking; particularly is this 
so for those timbers which abut diagonally 
with others, as do most bracing pieces. [t 
is not so important that common rafters 
which lie comparatively free on the framed 
roof trusses and purlins should be seasoned; 
again, in very simple framed construc. 
tions seasoning is not so important as in 
more complicated structures. One disadvan- 
tage of unseasoned timber, particularly when 
it contains the centre of a tree, is that it 
‘** shakes ’*’ or cracks longitudinally. These 
cracks do not usually much reduce the 
strength, but provide crevices that are ideal 
nurseries for the progeny of the timber 
beetles. 


uitable 
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Common Methods of Repair. 


If a roof is taken right down for repair 
much more is lost than if it is repaired 
in position; again, the same loss of old 
work is found to happen unless a roof 
js repaired bay by Bay. Thus the proce- 
dure usually should be: (1) to strip the 
covering from the portion to be repaired, 
(2) te remove the boarding carefully and 
store under cover for re-use, (3) to remove 
the rafters and repair them on the staging 
immediately below the roof, ‘numbering 
them so that they may be again placed in the 
same positions they originally held, (4) the 
urlins, or at least some of them, can usually 
fe repaired without moving them from their 
positions, (5) every effort should be made to 
repair the timbers of framed trusses in posi- 
tion. Every defect in the members of a roof 
needs its own special treatment, yet certain 
methods of repair are general, and with slight 
modifications may be applied in most cases. 


Rafters. 

As a rule it is possible by renewing a 
certaig number of these to repair the 
remainder by lengthening them with wood cut 
from the old rafters that are replaced. In this 
case the joints should, if possible, be made 
above the purlins, and the joint may be a 
simple scarf, the two pieces being bolted 
together (see Fig. 22a). In coupled rafter 
roofs, where the tops of the rafters are becom- 
ing defective, it may be convenient in the 
interests of economy to strengthen the junc- 
tions of rafter and rafter without adding new 
ends. This can be done by spiking boards 
lin. thick by Q9in. wide on each side, a 
little below the ridge (see Fig. 22s). 


Wall Plates. 

Wall plates are the timbers which lie on the 
wall top to take the feet of rafters. They may 
rest on the ends of tie-beams and span the 
space between them, or in some earlier coupled 
rafter roofs they may lie across the thickness 
of the wall on a couple of longitudinal plates. 
Frequently these members of a roof are fur- 
ther decayed than any others. This is due to 
the fact that they are often surrounded by 
mortar or dirt, sometimes even they are found 
to be buried in earth. Ventilation is essential 
to long life in timber. Therefore the wall top 
‘uust first be cleaned of all rubbish and dirt, 
and must be made seund and level with con- 
crete or otherwise, so that new and old tim- 
bers may be free on all sides to the air. Often 
wall plates need entire renewal. They are a 
vital part of a roof, and should be continuous 
from tie-beam to tie-beam. They should be of 
such section as will best resist buckling out- 
ward in a horizontal plane between the tie- 
beams, and they must be securely fixed to the 
tie-beams or rods to resist the outward thrust 
of the roof. Elaborate as well as simple joints 
are found between lengths of wall plates in old 
roofs. An examvle of the former kind is 
shown on Fig. 22c, 


Tie Beams. 

The ends of tie-beams and hammer-beams 
are commonly defective, because the same 
causes of decay are present as occur in the 
— wall plates. As a rule, repair may be 
. >v scarfing on new ends ; sometimes iron 
r steel flitch plates are used instead. The 
accompanying sketches show the methods 
(see Fig. 22p). The Society for the Protec- 


a of Ancient Buildings recommend new 

wih of Ynglish oak as preferable to repair 

Ag n — it is not always possible to 
ironwork, and someti ; 

Se eld ometimes by its use 


i. timber is preserved than can be 
ne otherwise. It is Mr. Wm. Weir’s prac- 


lice to scarf on new ends. 
a. rate. in this position more of the old 
~ oe of the tie-beam may be preserved 
= oh . the short length of the new scarf 
er, a1 er-side, and the long part on the 
> gd n 1s contrary to the usual prac- 
ae ; nmercial work. For the sake of 
omg hese sketches mouldings are not 
— oe richly-moulded beam the mould- 
old “ll anak the lower mouldings of the 
a a may sometimes be preserved by 
g tne old timber, as Fig. 222. “But 
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what can or cannot be done will always de- 
pend on the amount of rotted wood which 
has to be cut away. The sketches on Fig. 22 
are intended to be suggestive of methods of 
repair, and are not to be taken as final. 
Sometimes it may be found convenient to 
cut a roll moulding off and to spike or screw 
it on again after the scarf is made. 


Principal Rafters. 


In sketch, Fig. 22£, a new foot is shown 
scarfed on to.a principal rafter, but these 
members of a roof are also often found to be 
defective at the points where they are mor- 
ticed for the purlins; in such cases it may be 
possible to insert new pieces of oak, some- 
what as shown in Fig. 23, but such piecing 
should, as a rule, be strengthened with iron- 
work, 

In Fig. 23 the hatching represents new 
timber laid in in three pieces; each piece may 
conveniently be a little wider than the beam 
to be repaired. Each piece should be cut 
wedge-shaped and tapped into position from 
the side, and the joint made tight by saw-cuts 
during the process. Each piece when in posi- 
tion should be screwed to the old beam or 
piece below, and when all are in position the 
whole would be bolted up with the iron ten- 
sion strap. Each piece could be put in from 
alternate sides. When all is bolted up the 
new timber may be trimmed to the thickness 
of the beam. Mr. Wm. Weir often cuts out 
the rotted wood from above, leaving the sound 
cheeks of the beam and inserts in the space so 
made sound oak. The renewal of the core 
of an old timber is illustrated here in con- 
junction with the repair of a low-pitched 
roof. The hollow space in the back and in 
the heart of the oak was turned to advantage 
for gaining the additional strength required 
(Fig. 24). Seasoned timber is necessary in 
either case. 

Purlins. 

Purlins, the horizontal timbers supporting 

the rafters and spanning the space between 


principal rafters, may be repaired as the other 
members of a roof already referred to. Like 
other timbers, purlins decay first at their 
ends and often before they have lost strength ; 
the tenon by which they are supported turns 
to powder owing to the activity of wood-worm. 
Fig. 23 shows the usual method of repair, by 
means of strap-irons and a false tenon. 


Wall-legs are the upright timbers, some- 
times resting on corbels, which stand against 
the wall beneath tie- or hammer-beams. These 
timbers and others which back on to walling 
suffer severely from the ravages of wood- 
worm. That insect thrives in just such dark 
and sheltered positions as the narrow space 
between wall and timber. Repair may be cavr- 
ried out by sawing off the back of these 
timbers and substituting new sound oak. A 
further precaution is important; the back of 
the new timber should Se kept just free of 
the wall and plaster. For structural reasons 
the back must press on the wall, and provi- 
sion can be made for this by allowing two ov 
three stones to project against the back of 
the timber, or by fixing at intervals oak 
fillets on the back. Timber cornice members 
at the wall top and between the principal 
rafters of medieval roofs should be treated 
in the same way as wall legs. 


The Ends of Beams in Walls. 


Where old beam ends are built into walls or 
where new ends are put to take the place of 
old in this position, they should never be built 
in closely with mortar and masonry. Always 
there should be space about the ends for ven- 
tilation, and this may be provided by forming 
clean pockets of concrete or masonry at least 
2 in. wider and deeper and higher than the 
timber to be placed there. Where the beam 
so placed has to carry a moving load it may 
be wedged tight with dry slates driven in, but 
even in these cases no mortar should be 
allowed to come in contact with the timber, 


(To be continued.) 


MODERN FLATS 
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IN LONDON 


By F. E. BENNETT, A.R.1B.A. 


II.— PLANS. 

FictRe 1 is the ground plan of a seven- 
story block of flats built in 1924 in the 
Purk-lane district. Messrs. Wimperis, Simp- 
son and Guthrie were the architects. 
Che two flats to each floor are very nearly 
symmetrical about the axis and are 
generously planned with large living- and 
sleeping-rooms, This is a type of plan 
which shows every sign of being repeated 
a good deal during the near futtre, especi 














the tenants are concerned. The four plans 
illustrated show the absence of kitchens and 
pantries and the substitution of small ser- 
vice rooms from which meals prepared in 
the restaurant kitchens may be served. The 
management undertakes to supply servants 
as they are required. The two larger flats 
are situated on corners of the building, and 
the smallest one faces on to the inner 
court. 

The idea of service flats, although not a 
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ally in the best residential districts. The 
accommodation is on a scale sufficiently large 
ww satisfy families giving up town or country 
houses in order to simplify difficulties of 
domestic routine. Although fourteen 
different families share the one building, 
each family is well dissociated from the 
others, and the very essential feature of 
privacy is not seriously interfered with, One 
lift for all may possibly be inadequate; two 
lifts, or one larger one separated from the 
stairs, might have given more fluent gircula- 
tion. The incorporation of dressing-rooms 
in the plan is an unusual feature, and being, 
as they are, of sufficient size, they may also 
be adapted as occasional bedrooms. When 
they are so used, however, the one bath 
room becomes hardly sufficient. Four bed- 
rooms in a good modern flat call for the 
service of three, or, at least, two, separate 
bathrooms. The bay windows give the 
living-rooms a pleasant shape. 

Fic. 2.—Typical floor plan; four flats; 8 
rooms to a flat; 8-story building; War- 
wick gardens, Kensington. Architects: 
Mr. C. H. Roberts and Mesers. Joseph. 

The last plan, doubled over about its 
party wall line, gives a plan very much like 
this one in its division of flats and position 
of stairways. The type of the flats, how- 
ever, is much different, the bedroom suites 
being much larger in relation to the living- 
rooms, which forces a greater length of 
corridor. A noticeable feature is_ the 
modern tendency to reduce the size of the 
dining-room, which nowadays becomes more 
and more used purely for meals. By erect- 
img the service stairs and lifts in the open 
air a big economy in the planning is ob- 
tainod—a device which can give no offence 
in this building, as there are no living- 
or bedrooms facing on to the inner court. 

The fashion for Georgian style elevations 
now produces a standard fenestration in 
the major rooms ef two window openings, as 
against, one large, squarish one commonly 
employed some years ago, notably in the 
flats designed by Mr. Frank Verity. 

The flats in Grosvenor House are stated to 
be designed with the object of completely 
eliminating the servant problem so far as 


new one in this country, has not yet been 
far exploited, and it will be interesting to 
note what success it gains, especially when 
carried out on such a large scale. It seems 
to anticipate a demand for flats on very 
short leases—for periods of months only— 
the building having a mature half-way 
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Fig. 2.—Typical Floor Plan (four Flats) 
Warwick Gardens, Kensington. 
Mr. C. H. RoBerts and Messrs. Joszpx, 
Architects. 


between a hotel and a block of residential 
flats. 

The sketch of the treatment of the eleva. 
tions of Grosvenor House—previously 
referred to—shows how the everdificult 
problem of providing sufficient support 
wsthetically for the building above when 
there are shops on the lower floor, has been 
extremely well handled by placing a strong 
band of richness in between the two. The 
direct change from stone to brick which 
occurs above the first floor is a very 
courageous piece of designing which serves 
to assist this dissociation. 

A perspective drawing was illustrated in 
The Builder (Sept. 9, 1927), of another large 
block of flats which is being built over 
Baker-«<treet Station by the Metropolitan 
Railway Company. This is to contain no 
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‘ower than two hundred residential flats, 
ranging in size from five to ten rooms, as 
well as a grand lay-out for the ground 
doors. On first thoughts the building looks a 
little ambitious for its district, but its 
plan will no doubt show some features to 
make the building particularly attractive. 
Drawings of the floor plans are not yet 
available for publication, but they are to 
be anticipated with some interest. 
‘Knightsbridge Court,” which consists 
of shops and eight floors of flats, opens up 
the prospect of much more flat building in 
the Sloane-street district. Messrs. Dudley 
Newman and Elliott have, with this build- 
ing, been singularly successful in their 
general disposition of the component parts, 
and by arranging the entrances in the court- 
vard to be approached from Sloane-street, 
under a central archway, have produced a 
pleasant result, similar to that of Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, although on a smailer 






























































Fig. 4. 
New Grosvenor House. Sketch Elevation 
of Projecting Wing and Pavilion over. 


sale and without so much darkness occa- 
sioned by the great height of the latter 
building. This is a good scheme where the 
tront abuts on to a busy thoroughfare, as 
it does here, and where there is no side or 
rear access. 

The plans show a typical arrangement of 
eight flats, symmetrically placed, four on 
each side of the axis, each half with its own 
entrance, stairway and central lift. In the 


planning of the unit flat no pretensions to 
modernness have been made, and the 
traditional ideas of the English home have 
been key completely intact. The dining- 
rom is large, and the kitchen, together 
with a scullery, is kept at the other end of 
the corridor, with its windows facing on to 
‘nother front, thereby preventing a 
nuisance which is likely to arise in a modern 
plan, namely, that of kitchen smells enter- 
ing the living-rooms. 


This being one of the first large blocks 


ents its district, and the district 
ae one perhaps peculiar for its 
“ene to tradition, the maintenance of 
an n preference to the new is to be 
aderstood. A feature of the first floor plan 
aa provision of doctors’ flats, one of 
— ins a large waiting-room, a con- 
shor — a secretary’s room and a 
of rd A general garage for the use 


's provided on the ground floor. 
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[While we are glad to publish letters on professionel 
and other matters of interest to our readers, it must be 
understood that we do not necessarily endorse the 
remarks of correspondents, who will oblige us if they 
will express their views as briefly as possible.) 


“* Architecture, Nature and Magic.’’ 


Smr,—The following extract from Mr. 
Arthur Weigall’s ‘“‘ Ancient Egypt ’” may in- 
terest the readers of Mr. Lethaby’s last 
article in your journal .— 


““A pyramid . . . was a symbol of the 
sun-god Re, for it was an enlargment of the 
benben, or sacred stone in the form of a 
pyramidion, which stood in the temple of 
Heliopolis, and in constructing his tomb in 
this shape the Pharaoh was asserting his con- 
nection with that deity, for his body was to 
lie for ever encased in the heart of this vast 
solar emblem.”’ 

I hope to see many more of Mr. Lethaby's 
interesting articles in The Builder. 


Epwarp T. Satter. 


Architects and Decorators. 


Str,—I do not wish to occupy your valu- 
abie space continuing a discussion which I 
fear has ceased to interest your readers owing 
to the length of time which has elapsed since 
my last letter appeared, but a few points in 
Mr. Giles’s letter in your issue of April 13 
might be referred to briefly. At the joint 
meeting between the IJ.B.D. and the 
R.I.B.A. aithough most of the speakers had 
some complaint to make, the vote, by a large 
majority, decided that ‘‘ the relations between 
architects and decoraturs are satisfactory.’’ 
Let us accept this ruling. What next’ The 
next discussion between the I.I.B.D. and the 
R.1.B.A. might be: “‘ Is Modern Decoration 
Satisfactory; if not, why not?” 


I think it was clearly stated in my first 
letter that very few architects or decorators 
really understood the essential factors in 
good decuration. An architect is naturall 
judged by the final effect of his work, bot 
outside and in. No architect can claim to 
know his business who is not a designer and 
artist. Mere assertions, however, are not 
arguments and I fear that Mr. Giles and I 
may have different notions 1s to how much 
an architect should know about decoration 
and how much a decorator should know about 
architecture. I have littl faith in the 
opinion of professors as to the value or other- 
wise of avademic courses for the simple 
reason that they always recommend academic 
courses. 


Schools and universities cannot supply all 
that is required, for the very good reason 
that only a long ana arduous personal :nvesti- 
gation of the principles underlying that unity 
of — and harmony of detail which we find 
in all great periods of architecture and deco- 
ration can give a man that intuitive instinct 
which marks the work of a man of talent or 
scholarship. Stevens’s greatness was due to 
the manner in which, as a youth, he had ab- 
sorbed the spirit and traditions of the great 
Florentine masters. Mr. Giles, through your 
kindly offices, has now communicated with 
me direct, and I therefore propose to continue 
this discussion with him privately. 


ANGLIA. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ACOUSTICS 


Tue first of the Dr. Mann lectures was 
given on Monday night at the Royal Society 
of Arts by Mr. A. C Huntley on “‘ Applied 
Architectural Acoustics.” 

The lecturer said that the Greeks knew 
something about architectural acoustics, 
though it was probable that they arrived at 
their knowledge by “hit or miss ’’ methods, 
for their theatres were entirely in the open 
air. Open-air theatres presented several 
difficulties, and the Roman theatre was a 
distinct advance on the Greek from the point 
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of view of acoustics. Every buiiding had its 


own particular acoustic problem. lt was a 
subject which concerned us vitally in prac- 
tically every building, large or small, erected 
to-day. In America more progress had been 
made with the subject than in this country. 
Tests were recently carried out in the United 
States, as the result of which it was found 
that a typist used 19 per cent. more energy 
in exhaling a breath in a room where the 
noise was excessive than in one which was 
comparatively quiet. One very often heard 
the remark that a person had become accus- 
tomed to noise. eally it meant that the 
process of eliminating that noise in the brain 
had become subconscious. Energy was being 
expended in a useless way in blotting-out some 
irrelevant noise; that energy could not be used 
in concentrating on the work in hand. It 
was known that 95 per cent. more sound was 
reflected from hard walls than from wails 
made of felt or composed of curtains. When 
sound was being reflected backwards and 
forwards it was obvious that it must take a 
certain time to operate. Reflection was 
therefore necessary in order to increase the 
range of the speaker. But, on the cther 
hand, reflection of sound was a serious ¢.1s- 
advantage umless it was reflected uniformly. 
Control of reverberation was the .asential 
condition to be had in _ architectural 
acoustics, 


Further lectures are to be given by Mr 
Huntley on April 23 and W. 


LECTURES ON 


ARCHITECTURE 


Rhineland Churches. 


Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 
lecturing recently at the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, showed how the chief track 
of the arts in the mediwval period of Ger- 
many's history lay along the Rhine. The 
romance of the Rhineland was not confined to 
its legendary lore, but applied also to the 
wonderful churches, which were erected in 
the Romanesque style in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. This style was taken from 
North Italy, and a special variant of it was 
created which lingered on and retarded the 
Gothic style, while a mixed transitional style 
was also evolved. ‘The lecturer illustrated 
and described the Tomb-House of Charle- 
magne at Aix-la-Chapelle, the Cathedral and 
Liebfrauenkirche at Tréves, and other fine 
buildings, with their triple apses, treatment 
of pilasters and corbel-tables, and their varied 
towers and turrets. 


Gothic architecture in Germany was not an 
evolution from the Romanesque, but was 
copied direct from France at the time of its 
full development in that country, and lacked 
the delicacy and spirituality which is the 
sou) of French Gothic art. 


The Charm of Brickwork. 


Sir Banister, in his last lecture of the 
present series, dealt with Belgian and Dutch 
Medieval Architecture, and referred to the 
very varied history of the two countries, 
Holland and Belgium, and the influences 
which differenfiated their architecture, Hol- 
land largely receiving German influence, 
while Belgium came mainly under French 
influence. 

Belgium evolved a rich and sometimes 
effusive style of brick and of stone, in which 
the civic buildings of her cities were created, 
reflecting the independent and prosperous 
condition of the country. In Holland, on 
the other hand, a barer and more stolid 
style became common; in both countries the 
characteristic groups of buildings had be- 
come familiar to us, and much influenced 
our architecture in the seventeenth cenfury. 
Many interesting lantern slides showed the 
most important churches of the two little 
countries, with all their elaboration of 
traceried windows, pinnacled buttresses, and 
lace-like spires. Next September a new 
course of lectures will probably be given on 
Renaissance architecture. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


Stratton House, Piccadilly. 


We give this week an illustration of the 
block of flats in Piccadilly, known as Stratton 
House. It has an extensive frontage to the 
Green Park and other frontages to Stratton 
street on the east, and Bolton-street on the 
west. The ground floor is used for banking 
and business purposes, while the upper floors 
are devoted to flats. The architect is Mr 
W. Curtis Green, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., while 
the builders are Messrs. Holloway Bros 


(London), Ltd. 
Cambridge University Library. 


We illustrate this week a perspective oi 
the provisional design of Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott, R.A., for a building to be used as 
the University library. This is to be 
erected at a cost of nearly £500,000 on part 
of what was once King’s and Clare Col- 
leges. It provides for the housing of over 
a million books. 


The Stone House, Bishopsgate. 


This new building, standing in Bishops- 
gate, at the corner of Houndsditch, has been 
set back on the Houndsditch frontage some 
18 ft. to accord with the scheme of widen 
ing undertaken by the City Corporation. 
The main entrance has been placed in 
Houndsditch, so as to give unbroken facade 
to Bishopsgate. The three elevations have 
been carried out in Portland stone, and the 
large windows ensure a well lighted in- 
terior. The simple character of the plan 
is shown in the illustration, which is con- 
structed as large open floors, to be divided 
to suit tenants’ requirements, the internal 
corridors in the centre of the building 
being lighted by the two small areas. In 
addition te the area windows the main 
staircase has a large circular light at the 
top of the building. The sub-basement is 
provided for the accommodation of the heat- 
ing installation, as well as an artesian well 
and tanks. 

The main entrance hall is lined with 
Hopton Wood Stone mosaic paving with 
a rather unusual rendering of fan pattern 
mosaic. The main staircase is reinforced 
concrete with terrazzo pre-cast treads and 
risers. The dado up the stairease is formed 
of curved tiles 12 in. by 9 in. The orna- 
mental balustrade is partly made of 
wrought iron from an old French pattern, 
with handrail of polished teak. Letter 
chutes are provided on the main etaircase, 
with collection boxes in the basement, and 
on each landing synchronome clocks are 
fixed. 

The general contractors are Messrs. W. H. 
Lorden and Son, Ltd.; steelwork by Messrs. 
Dorman, Long and Co., Itd.; stonework by 
The Bath and Portland Stone Firme, Ltd. ; 
heating and ventilation by The Norris 
Warming Co., Ltd.; mosaic floor and ter- 
razzo by the Decorative Tile Co.; staircase 
(balustrading), Messrs. Galsworthy, Ltd. ; 
electrical work, Messrs. H. Page and Sons; 
sanitary fittings, The Leeds Fireclay Co.. 
and Messrs. Shanks and Co.; fire-escapes, 
Messrs. Haywards, Limited; fibrous plaster. 
Messrs. Geo. Jackson and Sons, Ltd.; curved 
tiles to staircase, Messrs. Shaw’s Glazed 
Brick Co., Ltd.; metal windows, Messrs. 
Doodson and Bain, Limited; radiators, the 
National Radiator Co., Ltd.; Robin Hood 
boilers, the Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd.; 
artesian wells, Messrs. Alfred Williams and 
Co.; letter chutes, Messrs. E. Coules and 
Son; lifts, Messre. Waygood-Otis, Ltd.; 
clocks, The Synchronome Co., Limited: 
marble work, Messrs. Chas. Walker and 
Co.; marble floor to bank, Messrs. J. White- 
head and Sons, Ltd. ; asphalt, The Improved 
Asphalte Co., Ltd.; lantern lights, British 
Iuxfer Prism Syndicate, Limited; pave- 
ment lights, Mesars. J. A. King and Co., 
Ltd.; bronze frames. Messrs. J. R. Pear- 
son (Birmingham), Ltd.; carving by Mr. 
P. G. Bentham, A.R.B.S. Messrs. Richard 
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son and Gill, FF.R.I.B A., were the archi- 
tects. 


New Regent-street Shopfront. 


The design of this shopfront—179-183, 
Regent-street, W.—is based on the principle 
of obtaining the maximum amount of window 
or show space and yet avoiding the vulgarity 
of the usual vast expanse of glass. This is 
obtained by the valance effect of the metal 
design above the main glass space commenc- 
ing from the top corners and radiating to- 
wards the centre, which is marked as a 
climax to the scheme by the introduction of 
a clock. The whole of the metal work of this 
shopfront is in verdigris finished bronze with 
the enriched portions treated to give an 
antique ‘appearance. The bronze work is 
finely chased with cross graining representa- 
tive of hammer marks usually seen on 
modern wrought-iron work, but most effec- 
tively used in this case on bronze. Framing 
the head and accentuating the main windows 
is a very free and fully developed, though not 
a repetitive, conventional design of exotic 
floral motif. 

Other points in the design which deserve 
more than a cursory glance are the very 
completely designed little grilles that occur 
in the centre of the base to each window 
and also the entrance door so definitely 
centralised by the splayed side to the en- 
trance porch. Modern engraved glass has 
been used to some advantage in the clock 
face and to the ceiling of the porch. That 
used in the first instance is in amber-tinted 
glass with vermilion enamelled figures which 
reflects the lighting scheme of the shop 
beyond. The window backs are formed of a 
bronze framing to panels of mirror which are 
engraved in a design following that of the 
metal work above the shop window. Messrs. 
Yates, Cook and Darbyshire are the archi- 
tects. Messrs. J. Starkie Gardner carried 
out the design, the glass being supplied by 
Messrs. Arnault, Ltd. 


New Offices of Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry. 

We show this week a view of the new 
offices of the Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry, 
E.C. Sir Edwir Lutyens, R.A., has been 
associated in this with Messrs. Gotch & 
Saunders. The building was fully illustrated 
and described in our issue of October 7, 1927. 
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Messrs. Fuller's, Regent-street, w. 

The schemes illustrated show desicns prs. 
pared for a portion of the decorative scheme 
m connection with the new buildin The 
intention of the architect, Mr. Stanle, Hamp 
F.R.L.B.A. (of Messrs. Colleutt anc Hamp} 
was to introduce a colour treatment, sing 
a Della Robbia faience and marble, coloured 
plaster and metal work. The illustration oj 
the shop front shows a method of treatment 
to produce an effect which was thougit would 
be most suitable for a business of this 
character. 

The interior of the shop was designed t 
give a feeling of space with an archi. 
tectural setting. In this it was proposed 
to use a combination of Roman stone, Della 
Robbia with modelled faience features, and 
a rich decorative ceiling above of blue and 
cold. The counters were of Roman stone 
and metal of a simple design. Special light- 
ing effects were to be introduced. The 
scheme that was eventually carried out was 
of a different character. 


Housing Scheme, Mount Pleasant, Stockton. 
ton-on-Tees. 

These cottages and flats have been erected 
on a pleasant open site sloping to the south, 
to vilken a number of families removed 
from the area condemned as unhealthy in the 
centre of the city. Immediately to the south 
there is a large recreation ground, and the 
steepness of the slope enables most of the 
cottages to overlook this. The blocks of flats 
each contain four dwellings. Those on the 
ground floor are entered from the front, an¢ 
those on the first floor from the side. The 
cottages are mainly of the “A” type, but 
a few of the parlour or “‘B’”’ type have 
been constructed on the eastern portion of 
the site for those who can afford a dwelling 
of this class. As the sitting-rooms to the 
‘“*A”’ type cottages face the front, care has 
been taken that none of these has a north 
aspect. Messrs. Lanchester, Lucas and 
Lodge, FF.R.LB.A., are the architects 
The contractors for the whole of this work 
are Messrs. Stephen Coates, Ltd., of North 
Ormesby, Middlesbrough. 


Knightsbridge Court 
The illustrations of these flats refer to M 
F. E. Bennett’s article on ‘‘ Modern Flats in 
London,” on page 672. 


























GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 





Stone House, Bishopsgate and Houndsditch, E.C. 
Messrs. Ricnarpson & Gut, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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Stratton House, Piccadilly, W. 
Mr. W. Curtis GREEN, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Stone House, Bishopsgate and Houndsditch, E.C. 


Messrs. Ricuarpson & Gitt, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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New Head Office of the Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry, E.C. 
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Sm Epwin Luryens, R.A., and Messrs. Gotcn & SaunpsErs, Joint Architects. 
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Messrs. Lancnester, Lucas & Lopar, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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Mount Pleasant Housing Scheme, Stockton-on-Tees. 
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Mount Pleasant Housing Scheme, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Messrs. Lancuester, Lucas & Lopez, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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Mount Pleasant Housing Scheme, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Messrs. Lancuester, Lrcas & Lopez, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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Knightsbridge Court. 


Messrs. DupLtey Newman and Et.iort, Architects. 
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Knightsbridge Court. 


Messrs. Duptey Newman and Etuiott, Architects. 
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THE BUILDING 


OPENING CEREMONY 


Tue |-xhibition was opened last Friday, 
{ndon. in the Pillar Hall at Olympiain the 
esence of many architects and builders and 
hose interested in the industry. 

LorD SAYE AND SELE (the Chairman) said 
iis duty that day was exceedingly simple. 
twas a great honour and privilege to come 
that gathering. He was present at the 
ast exhibition, and then made up his mind 
hat he would never miss another one, for 
ey were too good to be missed. It was a 
weat pleasure to him to meet Mr. Tapper, 
ind he (the speaker) was an hon. member 

the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
ects, which he considered was a very high 
ynour. Mr. Tapper and himself were going 
to have somewhat close relations in the near 
future, as Mr. Tapper was doing something 
one of his houses, and he should watch 
m very closely and critically. 

Mr. WatTeR TAPPER (President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects) said 
t was a very great pleasure to him to be 
there, and it was very fitting that the Presi- 
lent of the R.I.B.A. should have been asked 
be there for the purpose of declaring the 
exhibition open. The R.1.B.A. represented 
the architects of our great Empire, men 
vho were so closely and intimately asso- 
ated with building and with building mate- 
ils. Such an exhibition must be a tre- 
uendous asset and encouragement to the 
great building industry of the country, and 
t was, he believed, the fifteenth biennial 
exhibition organised under the same wise 
ontrol of Mr. Montgomery, to whom they 
wed a very great debt of gratitude for 
bringing together such an excellent exhibi- 
tion. Mr, Montgomery had told him that 
everything umeonnected with building was 
gidly excluded, and he (the speaker) 
thought rightly so, from the exhibition. It 
‘as very important to note that it was purely 
business exhibition for business men, with 
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none of the trimmings or side-shows asso- 
ciated with other exhibitions. Mr. Mont- 
gomery plainly indicated that his main 
purpose was to show how building materials 
should be used and what were the best 
materials for different purposes. That was 
« very important thing to-day. He was sure 
such an audience as that gathered before 
him deplored what went under the honour- 
able name of building throughout the 
countryside. He did not think any one 
section of the community was to blame for 
what had happened. He believed the people 
who owned such mean and ignoble buildings 
were really lacking in education. The want 


of education was the real cause of the 
trouble. It would, he thought, be found 


that by far the majority, if not all, the 
badly designed buildings and buildings in 
which bad materials were used, were built 
by people who were ignorant. That was the 
trouble to-day; of that he was perfectly 
sure. Up to the 18th century the layman, 
or, as we would say to-day, “the man in 
the street,” had a knowledge of architecture 
—not a technical knowledge, perhaps, but 
still he knew the elements of the subject. 
Now the man in the street did not possess 
that knowledge. They all knew that really 
good architecture was being done to-day, but 
it was not universal. To-day there was Lo 
universally great building, and the reason 
was that architecture was not taught in 
the schools. Fine art should be part of the 
general education of the people, and every 
school in the country should have a 
simple but good text-book on the subject. 
It was not the technicalities of building that 
the layman should be desirous of acquiring. 
That was not necessary, but the layman 
should know what he would call the essen- 
tials of good building; good proportion, 
decent woodwork, and so on. That was the 
burden of his song to-day. He was not the 
least bit of a pessimist, and in fact he was 





A General View of the Exhibition. 


EXHIBITION 


a great optimist. He did really believe 
there was a great future for the building 
industry of this country, and a great future 
for architecture—if it were taught. That was 
the thing which mattered. It must be 
taught, and be part of the education o! 
their schools, so that their children when 
they grew up would have a desire and long- 
ing for the best. If all of them individually 
and collectively belonged to institutions such 
as his own, which was doing a very great 
work with regard to education, they would 
get on. That was what was wanted all over 
the country. Everyone could do some good 
by persistency, and by keeping on talking 
about the fact that education was the thing 
which mattered. They should press on those 
who had jurisdiction in the educational 
authorities of the country how extremely 
important it was that the people should be 
taught and should know. He viewed him- 
self, and they also would view with grave 
concern the disappearance of all those de- 
lightful minor handicrafts of the country, 
not only because of the crafts themselves, 
but because of the happiness and delightful 
contentment they brought to the workers. 
They all knew if they did a thing individu- 
ally what a great pleasure it gave a man or 
woman to doa —h good thing. That was 
the case with them and in other countries 
till a short time ago, but to-day it was no 
longer so. How it was to be brought back 
again in the face of the great question of 
inass production he was not at the moment 
prepared to say, but it was essential for the 
nation that something should be done. He 
had the greatest pleasure in declaring the 
exhibition open. 

Mr. HERBERT Witii1aAMs, M.P. (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade) 
said it was his privilege on that occasion 
to move that the best thanks of the assem- 
bly be given to Mr. Tapper, the President 
of the R.I.B.A., for the honour he had done 
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the exhibition by performing the opening 
ceremony. Mr. Tapper had expressed his 
views to them very clearly, and they were 
views which one would rather expect from 
him. Mr. Tapper built mansions for their 
souls, if he might use such a phrase, but 
he also took into account the needs of their 
bodies. It was their bodies he had been 
considering today, rather than their souls, 
which he considered when designing 
beautiful churches. He believed in that 
Exhibition there was a stand by the Gas 
Light and Coke Company which Mr. Tapper 
had designed. Mr. Tapper had spoken of 
the house beautiful, and he agreed 
with him, but what the nation wanted 
at the moment was the house 
numerous. The most appalling social 
problem with which the country had been 
faced of recent years was the shortage of 
houses, and any house was better than no 
house. He received letters written by people 
in the country about the bungalows erected, 
and he agreed that some of them were not 
as beautiful as they might he. But do 
not let them be too hasty. They were all 
so conservative that they hated a thing the 
first time they saw it. They must remem- 
ber that these houses had not been clothed 
with creepers and trees, and many which 
to-day were thought ugly would look quite 
nice in a few years’ time. It always 
amused him to watch people admiring the 
ancient, however ugly it might be. How- 
ever, he did not want to be too much con- 
troversial. They would realise that the 
aim of the Exhibition was to help solve 
the great problem, and in regard to that 
very great progress had been made. The 
vear just ended was unique in the history 
of their country, for those engaged in build- 
ing were breaking their necks to complete 
houses to get the full subsidy, and there 
were more houses built in one month before 
the end of the year ending September 30 
than in any similar period previously. 
But the present year was the real testing 
time for the building industry. In many 
parts of the country supply was approach- 
ing demand so far as mere numbers 
were concerned, and yet for those who desired 


the house beautiful the demand was limitless. 


Rut that demand had to be made on terms 
that people could afford to pay. That was 
really the issue they were up against. Give 
people education—yes, he agreed; but educa- 
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tion if not associated with a sufficiency of the 
wherewithal would not get the houses which 
were required. The building industry was 
now face to face with the most difficult 
problems since the Armistice; a time when 
rice was going to count rather more than it 
vad done in recent years; when there was 
going to be a closer relationship between 
capital cost and economic rent that people 
could afford to pay. Everyone in the in- 
dustry should realise whether they were 
architects or builders or workpeople. It 
would be interesting to see what was going 
to happen in the next few months. It was 
going to be a really critical time for the 
building industry. Personally, he was opti- 
mistic, and he thought in a few years’ time 
they would see many ‘To Let”’ notices. 
Even now they saw a few ‘‘ To Let ”’ notices. 
Mr. Tapper, by coming to open the exhibi- 
tion, had given it the endorsement of his 
great position, and Mr. Montgomery, by 
organising it, was doing something to help 
forward the solution of this great housing 
problem, and he had great pleasure in pro- 
posing the vote of thanks to Mr. Tapper. 
Mr. Frep TuHorne (President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers), seconding the vote of thanks, 
said he had heard Mr. Tapper speak on 
more than one occasion, and he was very 
glad to know that he was all out for edu- 
cation, and they all agreed that education 
was as necessary in the building industry 
as in any other. He, like Mr. Tapper, 
would be delighted to build (at a price!) 
such cottages as were found in the Cots- 
wolds, the half-timbered houses of Wor- 
cestershire and Cheshire, and he would not 
mind building wattle and daub, or clay, 
or thatched cottages such as were to be 
found in his own native county of 
Devonshire. But the Government had 
been up against the problem that the 
builder had demanded such a high price 
for his work and materials that it was im- 
possible to have any improvement on the 
design or standard of small houses. But 
he believed the time had arrived when 
there would be such a difference in build- 
ing costs that they would be able to give 
something a little better, so that people 
would be able to put down £10, borrow a 
further £90, and so cover a deposit that 
would enable them to purchase their own 
house within a period of ten, or at most 
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fifteen, years, One was glad to note the 
spread of a feeling that the housine sub. 
sidy should be stopped. To-~lay th Prices 
for houses were about one-third , the 
prices of eight or ten years agy ; 
that was so, the time had come w! n local 
authorities should give a subsidy in the 
shape of an improved standard © Tr 
rather than in the shape of utility. He 
had attended the Building Exhibition ro 
many occasions, and was gratefu! 
such reduction of prices, even afte 
a short period as two years, Things of 
utility and artistic merit could now be 
bought at prices that were not extrava- 
gant. If there was one thing more than 
another for which they should be gratefy! 
it was that the exhibition gave an oppor- 
tunity to the buying public to see the 
things for themselves without the necessity 
for going all over London and _ the pro. 
vinces to visit showrooms, o1 buying from 
catalogues, and then more often than not 
buying the wrong thing. He hoped the 
exhibition would be flooded with Visitors 
ready and willing to understand and with 
the object of buying. 

Mr. Tuomas Barron (Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Operatives) supported the vote of thanks. 
The building trade workers had, he said. a 
very great respect for the architect, a respect 
perhaps tempered with fear, for the archi- 
tect was a very distant personage when he 
went upon the job. But in these later days 
the workers were honoured by the interest 
the architects, and particularly the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, were taking 
in their welfare, especially from the educa- 
tional point of view. The workers were very 
grateful indeed for the help they had re- 
ceived from the R.I.B.A. in that direction. 
He had that morning had a glimpse of the 
exhibition, and he had to admit that he 
sometimes had a feeling of regret at seeing 
science and mechanics being so much de- 
veloped in their old industry. He still be- 
lieved, in spite of all the great advances in 
science and mechanics, that they still re- 
quired craftsmen in the building industry. 
They had only to look at some of the later 
buildings in this country to see thai in spite 
of the worship of the ancient they still had 
workers equal in skill] and art to the mep 
who built the ancient structures that Mr. 
Tapper was doing his best to preserve. In 
that respect he would ask Mr. Tapper not te 
be too keen on preserving some of those old 
buildings, but to remember that the builder 
and his craftsmen of to-day must live, and 
that the architectural profession of to-day 
had also to live. He was interested in Mr. 
Tapper’s remarks about the kind of building 
now going up throughout the country, and 
wondered if it had occurred to the ordinary 
observer what was the feeling of the good 
craftsman who looked upon them. It would 
break the heart of a good craftsman to have 
to carry out some of the bad work on these 
modern houses. But he agreed with Mr 
Williams that when it was remeinbered that 
about 75 per cent. of the population were 
badly housed, he was for houses of any kind. 
In Scotland there were houses in some 0! 
the country districts and mining districts 
that would break the heart of any oes 
person living in them, and personally hes 
not care whether the new houses were wo 
provided they were. built and ae Se 
and some sort of decency for the inhabita 

Mr. Tapper replied briefly. : 

Sr R. Autison proposed a hearty vote “I 
thanks to the Chairman, and said po 
of them who were concerned m 5 y try. 
intimately with the great building Si aan 
the activities of which were so well ane 0 

"abv trated in that Exhibit 
prehensively demonstré 1] the help ane 
would appreciate to the full ae 
support of such an eminent pe! é 
Saye and Sele. 

The motion having been carrie 

The CHarrman thanked the } 
said he felt proud to be associat 
building industry. 
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A GENERAL SURVEY 


Tue Building Exhibition is full in all 
parts with the most interesting display yet 
staged in the great building at Olympia, 
and it can be truly stated that those en- 
gaged in the industry who do not make a 
visit will be missing many unique features 
and be financial losers, for a comparison of 
prices will show many surprising reduc- 
tions. The most noteworthy addition to 
this year’s exhibits is the architects’ loan 
collection of antiques (referred to in detail 
on p. 666), comprising some 200 exhibits 
of furniture and pottery, and valued at 
over £20,000. One of the exhibits is a brick 
from Ur of the Chaldees, which, according 
to the catalogue, is dated 2000 s.c., show- 
ing that not only were the men of that 
period versed in the art and science of 
building, but were also wonderful prophets. 
Opposite this exhibit of antique furniture 
is a display of modern furniture, chiefly 
designed by C. A. Richter and H. Davis 
Richter, and carried out in Italian walnut, 
palisander, sycamore, and oak, with carv- 
ings cut in limewood, after the Grinling 
(Giibbons’ style. Also in the gallery are 
many excellent examples of handicraft by 
students of various London and provincial 
Polytechnics, which afford promising in- 
lication that the skill of the ancient crafts- 
men is being fostered in the younger 
generations. (These are also dealt with 
specially elsewhere.) The architect is 
generally looked upon as a careless and un- 
tidy person, in an office; drawings and docu- 
ments are usually missing when urgently 
wanted, but chaos can be reduced by the 
use of a vertical file, that can store flat 
some 1,000 drawings and provides a table 
for reference or use as a drawing board. 
The lighting of country houses is always a 
problem when public services are not 
available. A new invention is shown which, 
applied to lighting, automatically draws 
kerosene from a container, outside the 
building if necessary, and incandesces a 
mantle by self-generated pressure in the 
vaporised oil of about 20 lb. per square 
inch. Safety is assured by the fact that the 
oil supply is under vacuum, not pressure, 
therefore any leakage in the service re- 
sults in air influx and not oil outflow. 


It is an accepted principle that in a new 
house the architect must design the drawing 
room to the daughter’s requirements, and 
the kitchen to the mother’s requirements. 
In kitchen design and arrangements great 
improvements have been effected since the 
war, the most notable improvement being 
the superseding of the old and cumbersome 
type of open dresser and cupboard, by the 
modern kitchen cabinets and culinary fur- 
niture. The kitchen cabinets are models of 
compactness and efficiency, containing all 
the necessary gadgets required in the 
culinary art, and when not in use are 
entirely enclosed. 


The recent flooding of the houses on the 
Thames side reminds one that cellars and 
basement floors not drained into sewers 
should have some means to eject any water 
that may accumulate, and a new type of 
pump exhibited is designed to operate 
automatically by electricity when water 
accumulates, and immediately ceases action 
when the water has been disposed of. No 
doubt the fall in the price of rubber will 
eventually reduce the price of the manu- 
factured commodity which at the present 
is very high and precludes its use in 
private houses. Meanwhile, the range of 
rubber floor coverings is increasing, and art 
colour schemes can now be supplied inlaid 
without any visible joint. 

The other day a lady wrote in a daily 
paper to the effect that the various crafts- 
men must be in league with each other, 
for the carpenter constructs a double-hung 
sash in such a manner that when the cords 
break the work entailed in replacing a new 
cord meang that the paintwork is damaged, 
necessitating new decorations to the win- 
dows, which in turn do not match the 


remaining decorations, and finally resolves 
in the whole house being repaired and re- 
decorated all through one broken sash-cord. 
There are many alternative methods of 
hanging or fixing double-hung sashes in this 
Exhibition, any one of which would, if 
adopted, avoid the trouble of broken sash- 
cords, or if the old type window is pre- 
ferred a suitable type of chain will be found 
exhibited which will carry the sashes 
through their trials and troubles from one 
generation to another without attention. 

It has been mentioned previously in 
the BuritpEeR that cellulose paint wili no 
doubt be largely used in the building trade 
in place of the ordinary paint now used, the 
chief reasons being its durability, quick 
drying, large covering power and easy appli- 
cation. Many firms are exhibiting this 
paint, and it can be obtained practically 
odourless, non-toxic and non-inflammable. 
It will dry within 10 to 20 minutes, and 
become hard within an hour of application, 
this hardness increasing in course of time. 
It is unaffected by alcohol, soap, heat or 
scratching, and is thoroughly hygienic. It 
ean be applied by brush or spraying. 
Spraying with this paint gives satisfactory 
results, in fact, it is thus applied to motor 
cars, ete., but a light portable spraying 
machine at small cost will be required for 
general painting of buildings in place of 
some of the machines now on-the market. 
No doubt these will be included in the 
next Building Exhibition. This paint, 
when applied with the brush, will dry 
without brush marks on any smooth 
surface, and can be finished with a matt or 
glossy surface, in any desired colour or 
shade. One of the novelties of the exhibi- 
tion is the metal wall tile, treated with this 
type of paint. Made in all sizes of the 
modern tile, these are fixed in the ordinary 
way in cement on a cement-rendered back- 
ing, and each type being of a uniform size, 
there is no irregularity in the joints, whilst 
the colour schemes are very effective. As 
the price is very reasonable, this type of 
tile will, no doubt, be largely used where 
economy is essential, Another metal wall 
tile which is stuck on in sheets is dis- 
played, and many of the designs and 
colours are very effective. 

Turning to the older type of tile, new and 
charming colour schemes in wall] tiling are 
shown, whilst at one stand are displayed 
hand-painted tiles for bathrooms, restaurant 
tables, etc., animal and bird designs being 
a speciality; a novelty in tile and panel 
design is to be seen at the Asbestos Cottage. 
This cottage, composed of materials which 
a few years ago were considered suitable 
only for the factory type of building, is 
charmingly set off by the garden floral dis- 
play. A new feature is the plain tile roof, 
the asbestos sheets being turned at the 
edge to give the thick appearance of the 
ordinary tile. Another type is the pantile, 
having the effect of substantial thickness 
and being made in sheets of 16 tiles to each 
sheet, they are quickly and easily fixed. An 
exhibit using asbestos or corrugated iron 
as an external covering is the standardised 
steel building frame designed to meet the 
need of cheap garages, workshops, etc. The 
roofs are in standard spans of varying 
lengths, whilst for large buildings requiring 
clear spans up to 120 ft. a special type of 
roof has been designed. 

For light and quickly constructed walls 
there are many excellent substitutes shown 
to take the place of the usual brick or stone. 
One type provides a wall having an im- 
pervious exterior face and a porous interior 
face, perfect diagonal bonding and continu- 
vus vertical cavities. For good-class build- 
ings reconstructed Portland stone is used 
on the exterior and the interior finishes are 
obtained by the use of blocks faced to give 
various effects of marble, granite, etc. Con- 
crete tiles for roofing purposes have all the 
effects of the ordinary plain tile. Concrete 
blocks are also assembled to form lintols of 
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various lengths, reinforced by stee! rods ang 
grouting. 

The heating section is well representeg 

and the old type of kitchem range has bee, 
practically displaced by the modern apd 
compact cooking range. Independent boiler 
for coke or other fuel with a heated storay 
capacity of from 25 gals. upwards are } 
great variety. An automatic water heate 
(gas operated) is also shown, which supplic, 
wnlimited hot water to various points | 
simply turning on the requisite tap. ; 
arrangement has also been devised wherel) 
the hot water system can be either worke 
by an ordinary fuel boiler or by the ga 
heater, when the latter is not in use, withoy 
any addition to the hot water system. Fo 
the reception and other rooms an endlex 
choice is opened up from the inexpensive 
to the costly works of art, for the design 
of modern mantels and fireplaces ig dye 
more to the inspiration of artists than was 
formerly the case. Rustless steel is a modern 
production, and costly at present, but many 
fine examples of craftsmanship are exhibited: 
one of the most interesting stands is that 
displaying hand-wrought jronwork of ancient 
and modern architectural designs. There 
are many artistic reproductions of early 
door knockers, latches and firedogs, ete. An 
old-fashioned fireplace is shown complete, 
fitted up in early style, whilst another ex 
hibit is a sword poker, the handle being 
the figure of a Roman soldier entirely hand. 
chiselled. A novelty is a trivet made from 
an old horseshoe, the luck holding if you 
don’t upset the kettle of boiling water over 
your foot. 
" An interesting display is seen of internal 
wall and ceiling decorations, suitable for 
public and private buildings, in paper stucco 
decoration, a material which is said to be 
fire-resisting and designed to take the place 
of heavy applied plaster. It is cheap, ex 
tremely light, easily fixed and can be painted 
or decorated in any effect directly the 
material is placed in position, whilst its 
durability can be seen by the condition of 
similar material fixed in Olympia some thirty 
years ago. Another effective decorative 
material, though of a different nature, is the 
display of engraved glass and electric 
fittings. The deep encraving of the glas 
gives a most remarkable effect, whilst its 
adaptability for effective window and shov- 
case display is practically unlimited. — 

Probably the most striking novelty in the 
exhibition is the glass dancing floor. This 
floor is constructed in squares of a 
ylass 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. and 1j m 
thick, supported in flush, narrow frames - 
similar springing to that employed for wood 
floors, and illuminated from the underside by 
numerous coloured electric lamps. A large 
spring floor has yet to be carried out, but 
the lighting effect over a large surface m4 
dimly lighted dancing hall should be & 
ceedingly effective, whilst the dancing sv" 
face is in every way equal, if not superior, 
to the ordinary wood floor 

There are _—- exhibits of joinery, from 
that executed in the most expensive woe 
to the more modest examples for housing 


schemes. One exhibit is interesting, % it 
demonstrates that although the joinery va 
duced is as cheap as any on the age = 
the stairs do not creax when used, neithe 
do the casement windows allow water © 
penetrate, the fanlights, which are top a 
being protected at the top by a ~~ 
rebate and throating. This 15 4 a 
thing in its way, but one ve, : 
generally adopted, would have prov A 
boon to the multitudes who have to sum 
the discomforts of wet driving through 3 
faulty fitting or window. 

is Saher phases of building and de 
sign, the bathroom is undergoing changes 
and the old enclosed bath is coming a 
its own again, but dressed in modern pal 
ments of brevity and simplicity, in a - 
of a square, flat-rimmed porcelain po e 
closed on one or more sides and ends . 
required with enamelled iron enclosure yA 
marble, etc.. screwed into position > os 
be easily removed for repairs. An exce e 
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substitute for marble is the new lustrite 
marble, a durable and economical synthetic 
marble having all the varieties and beauties 
of the rarest natural stone, with a perfect 
natural polish and being impervious to 
moisture. 

A new feature is the exhibit by the Empire 
Marketing Board, arranged with the object 
of bringing into wider use in this country 
the: numerous, though little known, timbers 
of the Empire. The United Kingdom de- 
pends almost entirely upon imported timber 
for structural and ornamental uses, and the 
larger part of imported timber is derived 
from foreign sources. with a wider know- 
ledge of the character and uses of Empire 
timbers there is no doubt that a demand for 
them would arise, to the benefit of our 
Empire in general. Inquiries at some of the 
stands exhibiting timber will prove that 
many of our Empire hardwoods are much 
cheaper than foreign hardwoods of a similar 
character. 

We must all feel that a tribute of appre- 
ciation is due to the enterprise and thought 
which have created so varied an Exhibition. 
It would appear that exhibitors realise now 
it 1s worth while to spend some effort to 
put their goods in as favourable a way as 
possible with well-built, well-arranged stands 
and pavilions The days of a_ hastily 
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never been shown before of the possibilities 
in texture and colour, 


We miss the formerly telling effect of the 
Kleine Flooring exhibit, but the simpler affair 
to-day with two outstanding pillar lights is 
a very pleasantly arranged colour scheme. 
An important feature of this exhibit now is 
‘“‘Duromit,” a wonderful development of 
durable paving. 

We do not suppose there has been an 
exhibit of modern furniture and decoration 
quite equal in originality and charm to the 
pavilion of the Bath Artcraft Co. A central 
hall with a nicely designed dome ceiling 
and four detached reeded columns leads 
through to some ten other rooms. To describe 
fairly the details of these beautifully fur- 
nished rooms would be beyond the space at 
our disposal. The dining-room, with canted 
ends, has walls of a delicate stone colour 
with white frieze above, crowned by a dainty 
modillion cornice The carpet is a pleasing 
shade of grey. ‘The fine circular table, made 
of wood of an agreeable salmon shade, is 
panelled out for twelve places. The elec- 
tric light comes up through the open pedestal 
frame of the table in the centre, and illumi- 
nates a circle of flowers. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the decorative effect is the wall 
panel decoration by Mr. Davis Richter. In 
the long parlour a rich scheme of decoration 
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arranged collection of boxes and draperies 
are gone, and one exhibitor vies with 
another in making up an attractive show 
for the public. The most satisfactory effects 
are those where pavilions are built up to 
display the good qualities of bricks and tiles, 
for architects are still asked to make designs 
which strikingly illustrate the good texture 
and colour of bricks and tiles, as in the 
pavilion with a steep roof and recessed sides 
and twisted pillars by Messrs. W. T. Lamb 
and Sons, designed by Sir Aston Webb and 
Son. Other effective pavilions of this kind 
are those of Messrs. Thos. Lawrence and Sons, 
The Binfield Brick and Tile, and Rippers, 
Ltd., pavilions. The colour effect of Messrs. 
Crittall’s stand, with ite brightly decorated 
angle piers, is one of the most striking stalls. 
The delicacy of colour in the ‘ Durolave ”’ 
stand of Messrs. Sanderson is what one might 
expect to find in a ladies’ reception room, but 
the wonderful, painted panel designs find 
in this setting a good display of their 
qualities. Whilst we do not consider that 
the best has yet been done to bring out the 
qualities of mest of the exhibits, it must he 
apparent in each succeeding exhibition that 
the only real way to draw attention to many 
materials is in some form of constructional 
exhibits which display the good qualities of 
the materials. One of the most striking dis- 
plays is the large pavilion by The London 
Brick Co. Such a display of Flettons has 


is carried out, with green painted panelling 
and nicely enriched plaster cornice. Repro- 
ductions of old work in walnut and mahogany 
give colour and quality, and in a room like 
this Mr. Davis Richter’s richest colour pic- 
tures seem to find a happy home. Of the 
four bedrooms, we like best that with Bom- 
bay rosewood furniture; another is fur- 
nished in white sycamore, and another with 
Amboyna. Much refinement and charm of 
colour are shown in these rooms. On the 
south side of the entrance hall are a Queen 
Anne library in Italian walnut, and an oak 
room. The oak room has a _ remarkably 
pretty effect of lighted glass pillars on the 
overmantel. A number of cleverly designed 
mantelpieces and fireplaces by Messrs. Froy, 
of Hammersmith, complete this 1emarkable 
exhibit. 

Amongst other stands of unusual merit, 
apart from those we illustrate, are the Dry- 
tone, the Leeds Fireciay Co., the Sika, the 
Red Triangle brand of cement, and Messrs. 
Doulton and Co. 

There are some interesting samples of wall 
construction, but there is little dealing 
speciaily with cottage design. We should 
have liked to see a full-sized exhibit of a 
brick cottage, or a pair, showing what is 
possible as to setting a really well-propor- 
tioned building with a thoroughly economi- 
cal treatment and finish. Something of this 
sort ought to be a standing feature until the 
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public come to realise the possibilities of 
having a modern cottage equal in the charm 


- of quaint and pleasing design to the old 


work, and with all the valuable details oj 
good sanitary work. We have glanced over 
a few = of the exhibition, but it is only 
by a little careful personal scrutiny of jf, 
varied contents that the visitor can ‘properly 
realise its strong appeal, 


STANDS AT THE 
EXHIBITION 


We gave last week a series of detailed 
notices of interesting stands at the Building 
Exhibition, and we now give a second and 
concluding survey. 


“The Builder’? Model of the Keep of the 
Tower of London. 


The Builder mode! of the ‘‘ White Tower,” 
or the Keep of the Tower of London, which 
is now on exhibition at our stall, No. 23]. 
Row N, at the Building Exhibition, was 
illustrated in our last issue, p. 610. All the 
drawings for the model were prepared for us 
by Mr. J. P. D. Saul, architect, and the 
maker of the model was Mr. J. B. Thorp, 
Gray’s Inn-road, W.C. 


Boulton and Paul, Ltd. (Norwicu. Branches 
at London, Birmingham and Sydney). 
Stand No. 104, Row F. 


Joinery, etc.—Many excellent types of 
standardised joinery are exhibited by this 
firm, who specialise in panelled doors, sash 
doors, single light and double-hung sashes, 
stairs, gates, bay windows, mantelpieces, 
dressers, etc., all work of quality at com- 
petitive prices. Although the firm make a 
strong feature of their ability to supply stan 
dardised joinery from stock, they are always 
ready to supply special designs and quota- 
tions. Structural steelwork of great variety 
as well as metal equipment and apparatus of 
many kinds are also among the specialities 
for which Messrs. Boulton and Paul have 
achieved wide reputation. Separate cata 
logues of a comprehensive nature are obtain 
able upon request in respect of the following 
productions : Wood framed houses and bun- 
galows, motor-car houses, revolving shelters 
and summer houses, stables and farm build. 
ings, pavilions, churches, bandstands, joinery, 
portable wood and iron buildings, poultry 
houses and appliances, kennels, hunting 
stables, horticultural buildings, greenhouses, 
garden frames, heating apparatus, gates, iron 
and wire fencing, garden furniture, steel- 
framed farm buildings, steel structures, 
*“* Electrolite ” lighting and power plants, 
‘“* Renlton”’ elevators for deep wells, “‘ Low- 
rev-Turbo”’ pumping sets, and _ self-oiling 
pumps. 


Buckland Sand and Silica Oo., Ltd. (Buex- 
LAND, BetcHwortH, Surrey). Stand No. 
129, Row G. 


Sands and Aggregates.—This company '5 
exhibiting various classes of sand from their 
extensive sand deposits in the parish of 
Buckland, which are situate convenient to 
the new east and west concrete road be 
tween Reigate and Betchworth, Surrey. 
These deposits are derived from the outcrop 
known to geoiogists as the lower green sand 
measures. There are various types of build- 
ing sand shown, including a pure silica sand, 
which is now recognised as a most valuable 
material for concrete work, steel reinforce 
ment, and the manufacture of cast stone. 
There are excellent loading facilities on the 
main road. Interesting features of their ex 
hibit are specimens of cast white sand — 
made from this white silica sand. It cam D¢ 
moulded or carved with greater facility than 
Portland or natural sand stone, and becomes 
exceedingly hard and durable. This stone 
is being largely vsed in London buildings 
and it is claimed that it stands the —_ 
climate better than most natural stones. “ 
company also supplies a high quality of gre’ 
stone and white lime from their lime pits. 
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Carter and Oo., Ltd. (Encaustic Tite 
Works, Poote, Dorset, and 29, ALBERT- 
EMBANKMENT, §8.E.11). Stand No. 100, 
Row F. 

Tiles, etc.—On this stand—than which 
there is none more tasteful in the exhibition— 
there is tiling of distinctive character suitable 
for every purpose from domestic fireplaces 
and nursery and other dados to exterior work 
on shopfronts and theatres, cinemas, etc. 
For this latter purpose there are shown some 
delightful ceramic marbles (glazed _terra- 
cotta), and faience in which architects who 
are undertaking concrete structures of the 
heavy type will do well to take interest. 
Some of the attractive all-tile fireplaces are 
worthy of notice, while suggestions which are 
hinted at on the stand are wall tiling for 
hairdressers’ shops, nurseries, dairies, ete., 
while floor tilings for loggias are shown also. 


Colthurst, Symons and OCo., Ltd. (Brinc- 
water). Stand No, 148, Row H. 


Roofing Materials.—An excellent display of 
roofing tiles of pleasing texture and colour is 
to be seen on this stand. Notable exhibits 
ure the patent interlocking Roman tiles, 
which so interlock that they are not easily 
(lisplaced, and nailing is rendered unnecessary. 
The patent ‘* Paragon ’’ tile has raised checks, 
which give protection against side or up 
drifts. The ‘“* Acme ”’ tile is another interest- 
ing exhibit, a special point of which is that the 
bonding—roll clips and covers the. joint of 
adjacent tiles, and, being arrow-shaped, con- 
ducts flow of water down its own channel 
from ridge to eaves courses. The lapping 
capacity may be varied up to 4in., an im- 
portant point when buildings are placed in 
exposed situations. Plain tiles, machine- 
made and hand-made, both plain and sand- 
faced; also toned tiles in light and dark tints ; 
ridges, finials, oven and paving squares, land 
drain pipes, hip and valley tiles, and the 
Bridgwater bath-scouring bricks are other 
attractive features of an interesting exhibit. 


Co., Ltd., (161, 
S.E.1). Stand 


Courtrai-du Nord Tile 
Borovcn HIGH-STREET, 
No. 284, Row 5. 

Tiles.—This is a very attractive stand that 

has been built from the designs of Mr. Her- 
bert Welch, F.R.I.B.A. It is specially de 
signed to show the properties and charm of 
these Courtrai-du-Nord tiles. These are of 
the interlocking variety and have the pro- 
perty of weathering in very charming fashion 
after but a short exposure. That these tiles 
wear well is shown by an exhibit of a 4%- 
year-old tile taken from a Flemish building, 
which is as good as new. Other exhibits are 
glass tiles for skylights, for studios, etc.. 
while sections of a roof, accessories, etc., are 
also on view. Some pleasantly coloured 
glazed tiles are shown, which, with other 
varieties and a display of photographs of jobs 
carried out by the company, complete a use 
ful and instructive exhibit. 


The Orittall Manufacturing Oo., Ltd. (210. 
Hicu Hotsorn, W.C.1). Stand No. 135, 
Row G. 

Metal Windows.—Incorporated in this ex 
hibit are metal windows for all types of 
buildings. Examples are shown of :—Crittall 
‘Universal ’’ casement window, as used in 
modern banks, stores, city offices, and all 
public buildings; a range of specially designed 
school and hospital windows; ‘‘ Standard ”’ 
metal windows for all domestic work, includ- 
ing examples of French doors, bay windows, 
and metal windows and doors complete in 
wood surrounds with oak cills; a range of 
standard windows specially designed for use 
in tropical countries; standard ‘‘ Fenestra ’’ 
sashes for warehouses. factories, agricultural 
and all industrial buildings. A display of 
architectural bronze and roof glazing com- 
pletes a noteworthy exhibit. 


Empire Marketing Board and Department of 
Overseas Trade (35, Op QUEEN-STREET, 
S.W.1). Stand No. 120, Row F. 

Empire Timbers.—The exhibit displayed on 
the Empire Marketing Board stand has been 
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arranged by the Imperial Institute, and is 
designed to illustrate some of the more im- 
rtant Dominion and Colonial timbers which 
cove been reported on by the Imperial In- 
stitute Advisory Commitee on Timbers, as 
well as other work of interest to the build- 
ing trade carried on in the laboratories of the 
Institute, and the Forests Products Research 
Laboratory at Princes Risborough. 

As illustrating the uses of some of the 
lesser-known timbers from British countries, 
there is a boudoir in Burma mahogany with 
a parquet flooring of Indian Gurjun ex- 
hibited by Messrs. W. W. Howard Bros. ; 
doors in Burma mahogany, White Bombay, 
African walnut and Iroko, by Messrs. Hollo- 
way Bros.; mantelpiece in carved Indian 
teak, overmantel in Andaman’s Padauk and 
ebony, doors in Burma teak with Iroko 
panels, and also in British Columbian pine 
(Douglas fir) exhibited by Messrs. Holliday 
and Greenwood, Ltd. A _ selection of the 
timbers recommended for use in this country 
by the Imperial Institute Advisory Com- 
mittee on Timbers is shown in the form of 
typical planks, each of which is fully labelled 
with particulars as to its uses, sizes and 
prices. Two show-cases are devoted to 
examples of the work carried out at the Im- 
perial Institute by the Mineral Resources 
Department and the Plant and Animal Pro- 
ducts Department. There are many other 
interesting exhibits 


Field and Field, Ltd. (91/95, BisHopscartr, 
Lonpon, E.C.2). Stand No. 313, Row V. 
Tiles.—This stand illustrates the use of 
Courtrai and Nord interlocking roofing tiles, 
the production of which is the result of 65 
years of experience. The tiles are made from 
a plastic homogeneous clay that ensures im- 
perviousness to rain, while a porosity of less 
than 75 per cent. renders then proof against 
frost. In appearance they are excellent. 
having a nice texture and a richness of effect 
that appeals to the architectural eye. The 
company also s*pplies heavy pressed glass 
tiles as well as cast-iron skylights, made in 
sizes to suit tiles. Courtrai and Nord tiles 
have been used with satisfactory results by 
housing authorities throughout England and 
Scotland. An illustrated booklet which the 
firm has issued gives some valuable data re- 
lating to these tiles as well as some useful 
hints on fixing. A copy will be readilv 
given to all visitors to the stand. 


W. N. Froy and Sons, Ltd. (Hammersmiru, 
W.6). Stand Wo. 33-40, Wallspace, 
Gallery. 


Fireplaces and Surrounds.—In the various 
rooms of this, Messrs. Bath Artcraft, Ltd.’s 
most charming and tasteful stand, are fitted 
Messrs. Froy’s fire-grates and _ surrounds. 
The grates—for use with coal and logs—are 
in several very attractive styles, to suit the 
room in which they are fitted. Some beautiful 
marbles and alabasters have been used for 
the grate surrounds, which further enhance 
the beauty of this charming stand. No one— 
whether architect or layman—should leave 
the Exhibition until he has paid a visit to 
the exhibit. 


The General Tile Co., Ltd. (19/20, Uraven- 
street, Lonpon, W.C.2). Stand No. 
292. Row T. 

Tiles, etc.—On this stand is an excellent 
display of tiles for a variety of purposes as 
well as fire surrounds. Notable exhibits are 
the ‘“‘Relco”’ relief wall tiles of cement 
hasis, coloured and glazed by a patent 
process. The tiles are claimed to be frost- 
proof and fireproof, and are made in a large 
variety of colours and designs. ‘‘ Relco ”’ 
fire surrounds (for both coal and gas) are also 
on view. ‘“‘Marblico” inlaid marble floor 
tiles, also shown, are manufactured under a 
pressure of 2,500 Ib. per sq. in. They are 
exceptionally hard and strong, and it is 
claimed that floors laid with these tiles can 
be used a few hours after laving. ** Mar- 
blico ” inlaid marble sinks (Belfast pattern), 
cement floor tiles, made in a wide range of 
colorrs, and ceramic floor tiles are other ex- 
builders. 
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Guillet, Sons and Co. (13a, FinsBury-sqv arg, 
Lonpon, E.C.2). Stand No. 34, Row go. 
Woodworking Machinery.—This is an ex. 
hibit that will appeal not only to the 
mechanically-minded, but to all who are ip. 
terested in increased production and efficiency, 
A planing and thicknessing machine was jp 
operation when we had the pleasure of exam- 
ining this exhibit, and we were impressed 
with the rapidity and cleanness with which jt 
turned out perfectly surfaced work. A special 
point about some of the machines on view is 
that they are fitted with totally enclosed 
gears, thus ensuring complete safety for the 
operator. Following is a list of the exhibits 
on view, all of which will repay close inspec 
tion :—High-speed vertical spindle moulding 
machine; high-speed planing and surfacing 
machine; high-speed panel planing and 
thicknessing machine; combined surfacing and 
thicknessing machine; circular saw bench: 
high-speed chain and hollow chisel mortising 
machine; high-speed spindle moulding and 
tenoning machine; oe per tenoning 
machine; planing and thicknessing machine: 
high-speed automatic chain  mortising 
machine; five-cutter planing and moulding 
machine; high-speed three-cutter planing and 
moulding machine: high-speed _ five-cutte: 
planing and moulding machine; chain mor- 
tising machine: sand-power —_mortising 
machine; double-belt sandpapering machine: 
high-speed vertical bandsaw. 


Edward William Hewett (‘‘ Cornu,” Tre 
Hancers, Brsnop’s Watrxsam, Hants). 
Stand No. 294, Row T. 


On this stand are shown hand-power con 
crete-breeze, block and brickmaking machines, 
the machine and method employed being de- 
monstrated. These machines can make 700 
800 perfect 18 in. by S in. by 4 in. blocks 
per day, and 2,500-3,000 bricks per déy (from 
brick machine). No tamping is required, and 
the machine, we learn, is simple and easy te 
work and gives ample compression, and makes 
absolutely true to size and shape, while de- 
livering on edge, ready to take away. There 
is nothing to get out of order. The power 
device is by MHewett’s special up-to-date 
“Trip Lift Jack,’”’ designed specially for these 
machines. Heavy and strong in construction, 
with lifting power up to three tons, all work- 
ing parts are special steel and of such propor- 
tions to justify years of hard wear. In short. 
nothing has been spared in the entire assembl 
of these machines to make them efficient, 
strong and reliable, consistent with good 
workmanship and finish. It is claimed for 
this machine that it can cover its entire cost 
in the saving effected in less than one week’s 
work. This is certainly a stand which all 
alert builders should inspect. 


Honeywill Brothers, Ltd. (79, Mark-Lane 
Lonpon, E.C.3). Stand No. 55, Bays. 
Gallery. 


Builders and builders’ merchants will find 
this stand of interest, for in the section given 
ever to building materials department, the 
firm—who are the sole importers and distr'- 
butors for England and Wales—displa; 
““Gyproc”’ fireproof wall board (made im 
Canada), ‘“‘ Vida” portable panel strip and 
panel oak parquetry, and ‘ Mollith *’ asbestos 
cement slates and flat and corrugated sheets, 
which will certainly interest the alert 
builders. The firm display in the enginee! 
ing department: ‘‘ Rogers * automatic knife 
grinding machines for planer knives. ete.. 
automatic saw-sharpening machines, etc., ° 
which they are sole agents. This will im 
terest all connected with woodworking 
machinery. The stand is panelle« with 
‘““Gyproc,”’ with various finishes, and samples 
of the other materials are shown in a compre 
hensive exhibit. 

Langley (London), Ltd. (161, Borove: Hic# 
STREET, S.E.1). Stand No. 143, Row #. 

Tiles and Flagging.—This stand—« mos 
attractive one, designed by Messrs. |! illidas 
and Agate, AA R.1.B A.—demonstrates on Its 
roof some blue-glaved interlocking »°ntiles. 
very charming to see and practical in »-e. “! 
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The Gas Light and Coke Company’s Stand at the Building Exhibition. 


Mr. Water Tapper, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., Architect, 





a large size, they make laying a comparatively 
short task, 125 covering 100 sq. ft. Many 
other varieties are displayed on the counters 
surrounding, including glass interlocking tiles 
for skylights, ete., and the popular ‘‘ Mar 
seilles,”’ ‘‘ Beauvais,’’ and ‘* Gilardoni ”’ 
A special feature is made of the ‘‘ Por 
phry "’ flooring slabs, for use where excep 
tionally heavy work—ironfoundry, chain- 
making, ete.—is heing carried on, while an 
extra hard variety of their ‘ Porphry,”’ 

Stelcon,’’ is also shown. This is reinforced 
with steel and is guaranteed to stand up to 
anything. It is made under a pressure of 
250 tons to the square foot, and so contains 
no interstices. It has been used, we learn, 
hy the West Ham Borough Council for kerb 
setts in Canning Town, where the dock traffic 
requires the replacement of the ordinary 
granite setts every six months. Kerb setts 
that have been in use for seven years are dis 
played on the stand, and we commend their 
notice to architects, surveyors, engineers, and 
ull to whom highway engineering and unwear 
ible floorings are a matter of interest 


Ltd. (Arrica 
W.C.2). 


tiles. 


House, KINGS 
Stand No. lia, 


Laws Bros., 
way, Lonpon, 
Gallery. 

Plan Reproduction.—-This firm is showing 
an exhibit that is of special interest to archi 
tects and all others who require drawings to 
he reproduced. By the special process fol 
lowed by this firm a perfect reproduction is 
obtained. Chalking is entirely eliminated, 
ind the semi-raised block line obtained, which 
is solid and non-smearable, is useful in pre 
venting the spread of colouring. The firm 
undertake quick delivery of work, and we 
understand that there is no increase of price 
over the ordinary method of reproduction. 
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Stands at the Building Exhibition. 


George Lillington and Co., Ltd. (69, Hicu 
OLBORN, W.C.1). Stand No. 265, 
Row R. 


Waterproofing Liquid and Bituminous 
Paint.—This stand will interest those archi- 
tects who wish to ensure the watertightness 
of the lower courses of brickwork in house 
construction, or are faced with the problems 
of rendering watertight houses and cottages 
already erected. On this stand is erected a 
section of a brick wall. The upper portion 
is treated with No. 2 Metallic Liquid (two 
coats) and the lower part is natural brick. 
One face of the brickwork is subjected to a 
constant stream of water, and on going round 
to the reverse side, the lower, untreated 
portion is moisture-laden, while the upper 
erg treated with the Metallic 
ziquid—is bone dry. The preparation is 
made, we learn, in several grades, No. la 
for _ internal arpenes—onek as damp 
proofing and hardening plaster, cement, etc. 
—and No. 2 for external use. The stand 
should be visited by all interested in the 
question of waterproofing and preserving 
brickwork, stone, cement-rendering, rough- 
cast and stucco, timbers, woods | fabrics. 

Also on view is “ Lillinoid”’ bituminous 
paint, which—forming, as it does, a perma- 
nent adhesive film of bitumen over iron and 
steel—is of great use for application to iron- 
work, bridges, corrugated iron roofs, cranes, 
etc., girders, gasometers and tanks of all 
descriptions. 


Francis Morton, Junior, and Co. (24, Hicu 
Hortsorn, Lonpon, W.C.1). Stand No. 
178, Row J, and Stand No. 193, Row K. 

Spring Dancing Floors.—The spring danc- 
ing floor is now so frequently encountered 
that the present generation of dancers knows 
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the discomfort that accompanied dancing op 
the old-fashioned “fixed ’”’ floor mostly hy 


hearsay. With Morton’s patent “ Valto: 
system elasticity is attained by an arrange. 
ment of helical springs connected to stee! 
girders supporting the floor, the timberwork 
of which can be of ample strength for all 
purposes. By the addition of locking gea 
the floor can be made absolutely rigid whe: 
required by throwing the springs out of action 
without disconnecting or removing any of the 
-_ An illustrated brochure, which ma) 
»e Obtained on the stand, shows a numbe 
of interesting installations, and demonstrates 
the adaptation of the system to temporary 
winter dancing floors over swimming baths 


Nautilus Fire Co., Ltd. (60-2, Oxrorp-srreri, 
W). Stand No. 312, Row V. 


Gas Cookers and Flue Blocks.—<A range o/ 
gas cookers are shown on this stand, which 
will be of interest to architects and speculative 
builders who plan attractive and_ labow 
saving kitchens for their jobs The 
** Alpine’ ‘‘ Economy *’ gas ceoker is an 
attractive exhibit. ‘This has a section planned 
as a muffin-plate, which may be used also for 
putting pans to simmer. There is also a sec- 
tion given over to the warming of plates, et 
The oven proper is heated by a new system, 
being a line of jets at the back only, instead 
of down either side. The whole is enameiled 
in grey porcelain, which makes for easy cleau- 
ing. The stand contains also a number 
examples of the well-known ‘ Nautilus’ 
fires, while a special display is made of the 
‘* Nautilus *’ cast-concrete ‘‘ Economy ”’ flv 
blocks, which, by an ingenious arrangemen*, 
do away with chimney-breasts and render 't 
possible to put the gas-fire in any part of the 
room. A geyser display, and a number © 
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wood mantels and some good tiling, complete 
an exhibit that is full of interest. 


Redalon, Ltd. (Recent House, Recent 
street, W.1). Stand No. 136, Row G. 
Floorcli and Aggregate-exposer.—This 
firm is exhibiting on the Adamite Company’s 
stand ‘‘ Redalon”’ liquid, and the by now 
well-known ‘‘ Bulldog Floorclip.’’ This latter 
uct is already known to our readers, but 
a short recapitulation of the facts may be 
of advantage, These clips are of use for 
anchoring wood floors in reinforced concrete 
buildings. After the concrete floor slabs have 
been poured and levelled, the ‘ Bulldog” 
clips are pushed into guide marks flush with 
the concrete. The tabs are then raised and 
the nailing strips laid in place and setvtured. 
Wood floors laid thus are lifted above con- 
crete level, are true and free from danger of 
dry-rot. *‘Redalon Liquid’’ solves two 
universally-experienced difficulties of concrete 
construction. The patchy and monotonous 
appearance of some concrete surfaces is often 
due to the presence of a skin of grey Port- 
land cement. Most processes of casting con- 
crete bring some neat cement to the surface. 
Removing this skin exposes the aggregate, 
which may possess considerable beauty. In 
addition a skin containing a high percentage 
of neat cement sets very hard. It forms an 
undesirable base upon which to apply a con- 
crete plaster rendering, whilst to remove rt 
is dificult. The neat cement skin can be 
simply removed from the surface of concrete 
by ‘“‘ Redalon Liquid’ at a small cost. It 
can be used on either timber or steel center- 
ing. Being waterproof it can be applied to 
centering either before or after erection. As 
soon as the ‘‘ Redalon Liquid ”’ is dry (about 
a quarter of an hour after application) the 
concrete can be poured. After striking the 
centering, brushing the concrete with a wire 
brush removes the outer cement skin, ex- 
posing the aggregate to a depth of approxi- 
mately one-eighth of an inch. Brushing the 
centering with a bristle brush leaves it clean 
and ready for use. ‘* Redalon Liquid ’’ does 
not damage the concrete. It merely retards 
the outer cement skin from setting until the 
centering is removed. The process of brush- 
ing removes all the retarded cement. Brush- 
ing should be done as soon as possible after 
the removal of the centering to prevent the 
cement skin hardening after exposure to damp 
and air. The stand contains some exhibits of 
concrete, both treated by ‘*‘ Redalon Liquid ”’ 
and natural, that provoke interest in archi- 
tects, contractors and all having to do with 
construction, 


W. Reddall, representing Fyffe and Co., Ltd., 
(89, NerHercate, DunpkeE), and Brough- 
ton Copper Co., Ltd. (MancuesTer). 
Stand No. 249, Row P. 

Copper Joints and Piping.Copper piping 
and jointing is coming more pe more into 
favour in domestic engineering and plumbing. 
That this is so is shown clearly on this stand, 
where Messrs. Fyffe’s are making a special 
show of their ‘‘ Instantor *’ patent compres- 
sion joints for hot and cold water domestic 
Services, and especially for domestic waste 
and anti-syphon pipes. We understand that 
the cost of eo in copper tubing—taken 
over material, efficiency and time of laying-- 
is no more than for the usual lead piping. 
While copper is claimed to have the iene 
tages of being 44 times as strong as lead 
piping, while its life is infinite. It is quick 
to put down, and has an attractive appear- 
ance and decorative value of its own. Messrs. 
Broughton include in their exhibit their 
‘ Spe ial Temper” tubes, made to B.E.S.A 
standards for use with compression joints 
Copper traps and flush pipes, roof sheeting, 
guttering and downpipes, and a variety of 
heavy-gauge tubing for screwing purposes 
complete an exhibit that no domestic engi 
heer, central heating specialist or master 
Plumber should miss. 


Sharp a and Knight, Ltd. (Suosnat- 
ROAD, URTON-ON-TRENT). Stand No. 
119, Row F. 

i Joinery.—A special feature of 

“nglish-made doors is made on this stand 

which will interest those who set store by 
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good materials and sound craftsmanship. 
Other English-made joinery is displayed, 
notably casement windows, gates, cupboards, 
dressers, mantelpieces, staircases, and 
‘** §.B.K.”’ kiln-dried red deal doors. This 
firm also makes a speciality of carrying out 
all classes of hardwood joinery to architects’ 
details. 


The Somerset Trading Co., Lid. 
WATER). Stand No. 91, Row E. 
Tiles, etc.—On the roof of this stand is 
shown an excellent display of interlocking 
tiles, which form an economical and weather. 
proof roof covering. They are of a pleasing 
red colour, that harmonises perfectly with 
the countryside. On the sides of the stand 
are plain and ornamental tiles suitable for 
vertical hanging. They are of great dura- 
bility and excellent in appearance, weather- 
ing with the roof covering and thus avoiding 
any clashing of colour contrast. Ridge tiles 
of various patterns are shown, as well as 
garden vases, which are made from the same 
type of clay but by potters instead of the 
ordinary tile makers. Other exhibits include 
building and moulded bricks, air bricks, fixing 
bricks, oven bricks, finials, flooring tiles, 
oven tiles, etc., as well as chimney pots and 
coarse pottery ware 


Standard Cork Co., Ltd. (14, Wesr Smiru- 
FIELD, E.C.1). Stand No. 195, Row K. 

Cork Tiling.—Cork for flooring purposes is 
rapidly gaining in popularity. It has the ad- 
vantages of being warm, resilient, noiseless, 
non-slippery, and fire-retarding, being thus 
suitable eminently for hospitals, libraries, 
churches, banks, offices, ship saloons, etc. 
The exhibits on this stand are the various 
forms of ‘* Eldorado *’ cork tiling in a variety 
of soft brown colours and of varied designs, 
which make a great appeal to the artistic 
mind for furnishing in attractive style. The 
tiles, which gain their rich brown colour from 
a baking process, can be polished readily and 
present a charming appearance. 

Allan Ure and Co. (Sprinceank IRONWORKs. 
Keprocn Hitt, Giascow). Stand No. 
208, Row L. 

Grates and Cookers.—‘‘ Back to back ’”’ 
grates and interior cookers are here shown 
in operation. The Ure combination will 
simultaneously (on one side) boil and 
stew on the hot plate, cook a large joint 
and provide plenty of hot water, as well 
as afford all the heat required for 
the drying of clothes. At one and the 
same time it ensures a comfortable working 
atmosphere in the kitchenette, and heats the 
adjoining sitting room, one fire thus doing 
the work of two. The apparatus has the 
additional advantage of being capable of 
being made into a gas cooker during the 
summer. Recommendation of the excellence 
of these grates is to be found in the fact 
that they have been extensively used by the 
London County Council, the Edinburgh, the 
Glasgow, the Manchester and the Cardiff 
corporations in their housing schemes. As an 
ingeniously economical dual-purpose fitment 
the Ure back-to-back grate must command 
the attention of all who are interested to 
secure cooking and heating efficiency at low 
cost. 


(BRripe- 


SOUND-PROOFING AT OLYMPIA. 

An interesting example of scientific sound 
proofing is to be found on 7'he Builder stand, 
No. 231, Row N, in connection with the 
special room in which talks on Old London 
are given. This room is insulated in floor, 
walls and roof with ‘‘ Maftex,’’ supplied by 
Messrs. MacAndrews and _ Forbes, Ltd. 
‘*Maftex ”’ is a modern insulating material 
both for outside and inside work. It is made 
from the tough. stringy lhquorice-root fibres. 
The liquorice plant grows best in the heavy 
soil adjacent to river beds. Here it is sub- 
jected to repeated inundations, and it is not 
considered properly grown and ready for har- 
vest until it has passed through the heat of 
summer and the rains of winter for at least 
four years. The root comes from all parts of 


the world, much of it from Asia Minor and 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas. 


In the manufacture of 
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** Maftex,”’ the roots of liquorice are 
shredded, cleansed of foreign substances, and 
are boiled for hours to extract all non-fibrous 
material, and at the same time effect complete 
sterilisation. The root fibres are next 
thoroughly washed to insure removal of any 
remaining sand or particles. There remain 
only the long, tough, elastic, reinforcing root 
fibres, ready to be waterproofed and passed 
through many presses that felt them into 
millions of densely compacted microscopic 
dead-air cells that check the passage of heat, 
and form a continuous single-ply board with 
out laminations. The finished ‘‘ Maftex ”’ 
board, with its ripple bonding surface, is 
‘* seasoned ’’ by drying at a temperature of 
300 deg., and then cut into standard sizes. 
The material is 7/16 in. thick, and made in 
sheets 3 and 4 ft. wide and 8, 9, 10 and 12 ft. 
lengths, and has a variety of special applica- 
tions, including sound-deadening and floor in- 
sulation, roof insulation, interior wall finish, 
decoration, and it is used as a base for plaster 
and rough-cast. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


In the Gallery of the Main Hall there is a 
series of stands that ought not to be over- 
looked by any visitor who is interested in 
the progress of architectural and building 
education in this country, especially that 
carried on at our technical institutions and 
evening schools. The schools represented are 
as follows: The Regent-street Polytechnic, 
the Northern Polytechnic, the L.C.C. Brix- 
ton School of Building, the Borough Poly- 
technic Institute, the Willesden Polytechnic 
Day School of Building, the Tottenham 
Polytechnic (Building Department), the 
L.C.C. Hammersmith School of ® Arts and 
Crafts, the County Borough of Southend-on- 
Sea Municipal School of Arts and Crafts 
and School of Architecture, and the Evening 
Technical Institute, Southend-on-Sea. 

It is impossible to refer to each exhibit in 
detail, but it may be said generally that the 
standard of work shown is excellent. It is 
difficult to believe that much of the craft 
work and draughtsmanship on exhibition is 
by youths who are in their middle ‘teens or 
even younger. Much credit is due to the 
teachers, for it is obvious from only a cur- 
sory survey of the various stands that the 
instruction which is being given at our build- 
ing schools must be of a high standard of 
efficiency. Much of the solid work, we are 
glad to note, is full size, though the small- 
scale model is still in evidence. We realise, 
of course, that for every student to work to 
full size must involve considerable expense, 
but wherever it is possible the practice 
should be adopted, for it gives the student a 
great measure of confidence (which he can 
never otherwise acquire) when he finally 
comes into contact with actual building 
operations. 

Some of the schools exhibiting train for 
the qualifications necessary for the archi- 
tect as well as the builder and the surveyor, 
hence we find a number of representative 
drawings for the competitions organised by 
the R.I.B.A. and for the Final and Inter- 
mediate Testimonies. They are, on the 
whole, well up to the standard of modern 
school draughtsmanship. Some first-rate 
studies of antique heads are also on view. 
Building construction and geometrical and 
working drawings are also well in evidence, 
as well as freehand drawings of construc- 
tional units and designs for decorative 
metalwork. 

A large field of practical building work 
is well represented by many examples of 
craftsmanship, etc. In carpentry, joinery 
and cabinet making, painting, decoration 
and signwriting, plumbing and sanitation, 
brickwork, masonry, plastering, heating 
and ventilation, acetylene welding, metal 
plate work, ete., there is much to examine, 
much to admire, and, we think, little to 
criticise. All who are interested in the 
future of the building industry, especially 
of its crafts, cannot but be stimulated by 
the comprehensive array of work which is 
here on view. 
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SANITARY ACCOMMODATION FOR 
HOTELS AND FLATS 


WE have received a copy of the Henry 
Saxon Snell Prize Essay for 1927, by Mr. 
Henry H. Clay. It deals with ‘ Sanitary 
Accommodation, Appliances and Fittings for 
Hotels and Flats,’ with suggestions as to 
proper placing, arrangement, ventilation and 
lighting, particularly where there are no ex- 
ternal walls in which windows can be placed. 
In his Foreword the writer points out that 
the practice of sanitary engineering as applied 
to buildings has, in the course of the last 
three decades, become subject to a more or 
less unbending orthodoxy. In large measure 
this is a natural result of legal restrictions 
which, though undoubtedly necessary, and 
from almost every point of view beneficial, 
must to some extent put a check on initiative 
and tend t» retard progress. That finality in 
the construction and equipment of buildings 
has been reached, or perfection attained, is, 
he claims, by no means the case. Indeed, in 
quite recent years the design, materials, 
methods of construction, equipment, and even 
the purpose of large buildings of residential 
character, such as hotels and flats, have been 
subject to changes of revolutionary order 
These changes, together with modern condi 
tions of site congestion and enhanced values, 
greater height of buildings, and—more par- 
ticularly—greater depth below ground, with 
the resultant increased proportion of ‘* party ” 
walls, are productive of conditions the cumu 
lative effect. of which is to necessitate a widen 
ing of the field of practice, and a revision of 
methods ane formulas hitherto pursued. That 


this necessity is recognised officially is evi- 
denced by the redrafting, now in progress, of 
by-laws under which sanitary work is carried 
out in the Metropolis. The Essay is full of 
valuable suggestions, and contains a number of 
illustrations, some of which we reproduce by 
permission, together with the following ex- 
tracts :— 

In hotels and flats, the proportion of sani- 
tary apartments to the whole is zreater, 
whilst the proportion of external wall reason- 
ably available for them may be actually less 
than in other types of building. Cases in 
which it is difficult or even impossible to place 
these apartments upon external walls, though 
not infrequent in some areas, are exceptional 
and must be regarded as calling for special 
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treatment. By-laws under which certain san; 
tary fittings are required to be constructe 
upon external walls and to be lighted ang 
ventilated directly into the external air, are 
essentially sound. Indeed, the advantages o; 
an external position are such as to secure its 
adoption wherever possible, even thongh the 
by-laws did not exist. [In no case and by no 
means can these advantages be so easily an 
economically secured elsewhere. It must no: 
be forgotten, however, that the advantages 
referred to are not entirely without limita 
tions. All sanitary apartments are dependent 
upon artificial light ior some parts of the day, 
and external ventilation is operative only 
when the means of ventilation are open. — 


Internal Positions. 

Where the construction of a sanitary apart. 
ment in an entirely internal position is up- 
avoidable, careful consideration of all salient 
points is necessary, in order that a scheme, 
in which as many desirable ends as possible 
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Suggestion for Duplicated Sanitary Apartment in an Entirely Internal Position (away from External Walls). 


(From the Henry Saxon Snell Prize Essay, 1927.) 
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are incorporated, may be produced. The chief 
of these points are :— 


(1) The production and maintenance of a 
high standard of sanitation. 


(2) Convenience, and 
possible objection. 


(3) Simplification and elimination from view 
of pipes and connected works; and 


(4) Ready means of access to all such works. 


Other considerations are the simplicity and 
cleanliness of electric light, and the efficiency 
of modern means of mechanical ventilation. 
On page 698 is shown a scheme in 
which the whole of the above points are dealt 
with, and which is capable of expansion or 
modification to meet. most cases. The scheme 
first of all utilises some of the height (always 
available at points likely to be dealt with), 
and by means of a false floor at once provides 
plumbing space and reduces height of the 
apartment to a reasonable dimension. 


avoidance of all 


Sanitary Accommodation for Flats. 


Only in “Service Flats’’—or what in 
America are known as ‘‘ Apartment Hotels ”’ 
does the provision of direct external light 
and ventilation to sanitary fittings present any 
difficulty. In such cases the difficulty is 
generally in connection with the “service,” 
and the arrangements already dealt with 
apply. In private residential flats the diffi- 
culty is more generally one of arrangement 
und economic planning, with a view to obtain- 
ing the maximum advantage without undue 
monopoly of the valuable external wails. 

A suggestion in which this point is dealt 
with is illustrated below. In this scheme 
un unusually large number of sanitary fittings 
is introduced in order to show how, despite 
their number, they may be properly arranged 
in well-lighted and ventilated apartments, and 
how by grouping the latter round the angle 
of an “ area ’’—which in some form or other 
always occurs in these buildings—the actual 
extent of external wall occupied in proportion 
to the number and extent of the apartments 
themselves may be reduced to a minimum. 
Soil and waste pipes and other connected 
works are simplified. Moreover, such group- 
ing is, in effect, in harmony with the uni- 
versal desire for labour saving in household 
management. The only position in connec- 
tion with flats in which it should be neces- 
= to place sanitary fittings otherwise 
than upon external walls is in the basement. 
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HOUSING CAMPAIGN 


By JAMES P. ORR. 
VII.—_LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ PROGRESS UP TO SEPTEMBER 30th, 1927. 


In The Builder of January 22, 1926, the 
progress of the Greater London Housing 
Campaign was reviewed as at September 
30, 1925; and the progress in each subse- 
quent six months up to March 31, 1927, 
was reviewed in later articles.* The pur- 
pose of this article is to bring the review up 
to September 30, 1927. As usual, houses 
rated at more than £35 are excluded from 
consideration, as they are rarely occupied 
by wage earners. 

The efforts of local authorities to get as 
many as possible of their subsidised houses 
completed before October 1, 1927, when the 
State subsidy was reduced by £25 per house, 
resulted in a record output for the six 
months preceding that date, both in Eng- 
land and Wales as a whole and in Greater 
London. The London output beat that of 
the previous six months (itself till then a 
record) by 95 per cent., while outside 
London there was a corresponding increase 
of 105 per cent. 

The local authorities of Greater London 
completed 11,135 houses in the last six 
months, and so brought their total post-war 
output up to 57,582. The corresponding 
figures for the whole of England and Wales 
were 75,913 and 383,680, respectively. 

Further details of recent progress in 
London are given in Table I (page 700). 

The figures for this last half-year are worth 
study, as illustrating what the building in- 
dustry on the one hand and the local 
authorities on the other can do under a 
special stimulus such as was supplied by 
contemplation of the reduction of the sub 
sidy. In this eighteenth half-year since the 
war, the local authorities completed nearly 
one-fourth (column 2), and the industry 
nearly one-fifth (column 5), as many houses 
as they had completed in the previous seven- 
teen. 

In these three and a half years well over 
100,000 houses have been completed in 
Greater London; the number of municipal 
houses hag been more than doubled, and 
the total supply of small post-war houses has 
been rather more than trebled. 

The Greater London output of post-war 
houses as at September 30, 1927, is com- 


*Builder, 9, vii. 26; 18, ii. 27; 15, vii. 27. 
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Suggestion for Placing and Arrangement of Sanitary 
Fittings in a Flat. 


(From the>Henry, Saxon Snell Prize Fssay, 1927.) 


pared with that of England and Wales, 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester, in 
Table If (page 700). 

It will be observed that the relative extent 
to which the three sources of supply have 
been drawn upon has varied markedly from 
place to place. While London has relied 
mainly on private enterprise, Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester have been far 
better served by the local authorities, which 
probably means that in these three great 
towns the families benefited by the housing 
subsidy include a far larger proportion of 
families earning low wages than in Lendon. 

Both Birmingham and Liverpool Cor- 
porations have erected more than twice as 
many houses per thousand of population as 
the local authorities of Greater London; 
but the outstanding figure is the 19 houses 
per thousand of population erected by Bir- 
mingham, nearly twice the corresponding 
figure for England and Wales. The 
thorough-going methods of the Birmingham 
Corporation were set out in the fourth 
article of this series (vide The Builder of 
September 10, 1926, p. 419). Thanks to these 
methods the Birmingham success consists 
not in mere numbers of houses erected, but 
in the fact that the new houses have been 
located so ag to suit the ascertained needs 
of the ill-housed population whom the Cor- 
poration marked down for relief, and that 
the weekly rents, inclusive of rates, have 
been kept down to such low figures as 
15s. 6d. and 14s. 9d for 5-roomed and 11s. 2d. 
and Qs. 4d. for 4-roomed cottages, without 
putting any burden upon the public purse 
beyond the statutory subsidy. 


Distribution of Local Authorities’ Houses. 

The reduction of the subsidy is pretty 
certain to result in a diminution of the 
activities of the local authorities. Their 
aggregate six-monthly output, which had 
been rapidly rising since 1923, has now 
reached its peak. It will, therefore, be 
interesting to place on record the position 
at this peak point as regards the distribu- 
tion of the whole of their post-war hotses. 
Table III. has been compiled for this pur- 
pose (page 700). 


Houses Completed in the Six Months, April 
to September, 1927. 
(a) L.C.C. Houses. 

The bulk of the 4,721 L.C.C. houses com- 
pleted in the last six months were, as usual, 
in Becontree (2,314) and Downham (976), 
but the distinguishing feature of the period 
was the long-awaited provision for the 
north-west of London County through the 
completion of the first 1,137 houses in the 
Watling Estate, Hendon. All these L.C.C. 
houses, except nine Addison houses in Roe- 
hampton, were built under the 1924 Act, 
with the 40 years’ subsidy of £40 per house 
per annum; none under the 1923 Act. 


(>) Other Authorities’ Houses. 


By far the largest contribution, was that 
of Woolwich—589 Wheatley houses. Other 
oudstanding contributions were :— 

(i.) Chamberlain Houses :—Lambeth, 186 ; 
Hornsey, 164; Uxbridge, 164; and Dartford, 
154. 

(ii.) Wheatley Houses:—Tottenham, 277; 
Croydon, 260; Lewisham, 210; Willesden, 
200; Ealing, 175; Hayes, 174; West Ham, 
152; Edmonton, 134; and Epsom Rural, 
134. 


Local Authorities’ Post-war Achievements up 
to September 30, 1927. 


Within the several counties there is an 
even wider range of achievement by indi- 
vidual authorities than the range from 3.85 
to 20.4 houses per 1,000 of the population 
among the counties themselves (vide 
column 7). To save space and avoid 
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repetition, figures indicating numbers of 
liouses will be supplemented by figures in 
brackets indicating the corresponding 
number per 1,000 of population. 


Inner and Outer London Compared. 


The people of Inner London still depend 
for the housing of their poorer classes 
mainly on the L.C.C., the City Corporation 
and the 28 Metropolitan Borough Councils ; 
those of Outer London on the five other 
County Councils and 91 Borough and Dis- 
trict Councils. What these authorities had 
achieved since the war up to Septem- 
ber 50, 1927, for their respective constituents 
may be summarised thus :— 

For Inner London there had been pro- 
vided 30,208 (6.55) houses, viz., by the 
L.C.C. 7,320 in London County and 13,945 
outside, total 21,265 (4.61); by the other 
local authorities 8,723 in London County 
and 220 outside, total 8,943 (1.94); for Outer 
London there had been provided by 96 local 
authorities 27,374 (8.48) houses. 

L.C.C. Houses.—The distribution of the 
L.C.C, houses by counties is shown in 
column 4 of Table III. In London County 
their ‘largest estates are Downham with 
2,990 houses, and Bellingham with 2,095, 
both on the south-west edge of the county ; 
Roehampton with 1,204 and Old Oak, Ham- 
mersmith, with 736. In Essex their 11,436 
houses are all on the Becontree Estate. In 
Surrey only the one estate, Norbury, had 
been developed by the end of last Septem- 
ber; bot the development of a huge new 
estate in Morden had been commenced. In 
Middlesex 1,137 and 116 houses had been 
completed in the last six months in the new 
Watling Estate (Hendon) and Wormbholt 
Estate (Hammersmith) respectively, and the 
remaining 1,018 houses are in White Hart- 
lane Estate. Tottenham. 

The enormous value of the L.C.C.’s work 
to Inner London can best be appreciated 
when it is realised that the houses provi led 
by the other 29 authorities of Inner London 
amounted to less than 2 per 1,000 of popu 
lation. The pity is that so few, only 2,509, 
of the L.C.C.’s 13,945 houses in Outer 
London lie outside the Becontree Estate. 
which, being over 10 miles from the centre 
of London, cannot conveniently serve any 
but the eastern boroughs. This defect is, 
however, being cured by the development 
of the L.C.C.’s large estates in Hendon and 
Morden 

Vetropolitan Boroughs.—Among the 
Metropolitan Boroughs the outstanding 
achievement is that of Woolwich, where the 
Council had by September 30, 1927, com 
pleted 1,483 (10) houses, and had another 
466 in hand. The next largest output was 
the 1,138 (3.3) of Wandsworth. The contri- 
butions of the other boroughs were compara- 
tively low in proportion to population. The 
City provided 316 houses, nominally 24 per 
1,000 of population; but that is not the day 
population, but the night population of only 
15,230. 

Essex. The outstanding achievement in 
Essex is that of the Romford Rural District 
Council, who built 718 (63) Addison houses. 
No wonder that they have done nothing 
under the Chamberlain and Wheatley 
Acts. Barking built 510 (13), Walthamstow 
707 (5.6), and Tiford 502 (5). 

ITertford.—Watford with 1,195 (24) houSes 
stands far ahead of the other seven dis- 
tricts of Hertford County included in 
Greater London. Only Croydon and Wool- 
wich beat Watford’s record. The largest 
contributions after Watford’s were Barnet 
273 (22) and Hatfield Rural 360 (40). 

Widdlesex.—The most remarkable achieve- 
ment in Middlesex is that of the Hayes 
Council, who have built 960 (92) houses. 
The next largest. contributions were Ealing 
752 (7.2), Tottenham 705 (4.6), Enfield 643 
(10) and Willesden 603 (3.6). 

Middlesex ranks next to Hertford in regard 
to the large proportion of its authorities. 
who have built more than 20 honses per 
1,000 of population. Here the leaders are :— 
Uxbridge Rural 434 (30). Hendon Rural 


due to unaided private enterprise. 


butors, Bexley 536 (22) and Dartford 514 
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495 (22), and Wealdstone 316 (21). For the 
whole county the number of Councils’ houses 
per 1,000 of population seems low in com- 
parison with other counties; but this is no 
doubt due to the counteracting activities of é 
private enterprise, for in point of total out- ahead of the other counties, but four-fifths 
put of Councils and private enterprise of these houses were built by private enter. 
together, Middlesex stands easily first of all prise. > 
the counties; its output exceeds that of the The best record of all local authorities, 
next best county, Surrey, by about 50 per except the L.C.C., is that of Croydon, 1,724 
cent., aud about two-thirds of this output is (8) houses. The next best in Surrey are 
Mitcham, 546 (14) houses, and Merton, 472 
Kent.--There is nothing very striking-.to (24). 
record about Kent. The largest contri- 


prise has done much less in Kent than in 
the other counties. 

Surrey.—In point of number of houses 
built per 1,000 of population by Councils and 
private enterprise together, Surrey stands 


Rents of New Houses. 
The rent position at the end of Septem- 


(18), are far above the others. Private enter- ber, 1927. was very much the same as was 


TABLE I. 
PROGRESS IN PRODUCTION OF POST-WAR WORKING-CLASS HOUSES IN GREATER LONDON 


Houses Built by | Houses Built by 
Subsidised Unassisted } 
Local Private Private | L.C.C. Houses 
Authorities’ Enterprise, Enterprise ! Included in 
Houses. Including Public| of Rateable | Column 2, 


Period. | Utility Societies.| Value up to £35. | 


EE en, | gE ET, | gg a, {a , | Se 
In the To end of| Inthe To end of| In the To end of In the To end of}Inthe Toend 
period. period. | period. period. | period. period.| period. period. [period. of period 





Column 1. 2b 3a 3b 4a 4b 5a 5b 6a 6b 
8,018, — .. 12,588 . 48,937 | 8.041, 


. 28,311 


Up to March 31, 1924 


From April 1, 1924, 
to March 31, 1925 


. 30,987 | 3,481 .. 11,499 11,417 .. 24,005 | 17,574.. 66,511 | 1,472 .. 9,513 


F April 1, 1925, coe 
Pron Seph 30, 1925. .| 2,303 .. 38,380 | 2,305 .. 13,804 6,923 .. 30,928 | 11,621.. 78,132) 995 .. 10,508 


From October 1,108, |. ~ % 
ao: 31, 1926 wl 3,046 .. 16,850 | 7,949 .. 38,877 13,493.. 91,625 | 1,237 .. 11,745 


2,498 .. 35,878 


From April 1, 1926, 


to Sept. 30,1926 .. .. 40,730 | 4,280 .. 21,130 | 8,569 .. 47,446 | 17,701. .109,326 | 2,294 .. 14,089 


From October 1, 1926, 
to March 31, 1927 


. 46,447 | 4,380 .. 25,510 9,024 .. 56,470 19,121. . 128,427 | 2,505 .. 16,544 


rom, April 1, 1087 ee 
aye 1927. - 135.. 57.582 | 5,755 .. 31,265 | 8,962 .. 65,432 | 25,852 . 154,279, 4,721 21,265 





TABLE It. 
OUTPUT OF POST-WAR WORKING-CLASS HOUSES UP TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1927. 





Total Output of Houses. Output per Thousand of Population. 


Sources ae 7 —— — 
of | : 

Supply. A.—In B.—In Per- | In Eng- : In _ In In 

England Greater centageof|/landand Greater | Birming- Liver- 
and London. Wales London. ham. pool. 

Wales. 


Local Authorities 383,680 57,582 9.82 7.34 19.00 


Subsidised private enter- 
prise . 296,107 31,265 10.6 < 3.99 6.89 
Unaided private enter- ; a 
prise , .. 250,209 55,432 26.2 j 8.34 2: 0.35 


20.50 


Total _.| 929.996 154.279 16.6 19.67 





1926 Population in round 


thousands r oe 39,067 7.345 20.1 39,067 7.845 935 863 





TABLE III. 
DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ POST-WAR HOUSES IN GREATER LONDON 





| | 

| Total houses} Total 
Number of Post-war Houses Completed by provided by| number of 

ee SS. Population Local | Greater 

in Authorities | London 

Thousands per | Local 

Thousand of; Authorities 

Population. | in County. 


County. 
Total up to 
September 30. 1927. 


In six months to 
September 30, 1927. 


| By L.C.C. By others. 


By L.C.C. By others. 
3 5 
London 8,943 
Essex 3,936 
Hertford .. - 2 687 
Middlesex oe 2,2 11,126 
Kent - - 57% 3,098 


‘ « o« . -9- 
Surrey ** . ~- ad! O.02% 


Total 7: 36,317 
Greater j ees 
London 57,582 





. > = - 383,680 39,067 
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set out in the review* for the six months 
to March, 1927; few of the new Ceuncils 
houses were available for families earning 
less than 70s. per week, at rents which they 
could properly afford to pay. There was 
no marked fall in London housing contract 
prices sanctioned by the Minister of Health 
iefore April, 1927; so no general fall in 
rents could be expected for houses com- 
pleted before October. , : 

The vast building operations of the six 
months to September, 1927, cannot but have 
effected a considerable improvement in the 
housing position in the less overcrowded 
parts of London. This improvement is, unfor- 
tunately, not found where it is most needed, 
n the more populous and densely built 
over districts of Inner London, where the 
combined output of municipal and private 
enterprise in the three foremost boroughs, 
Lewisham, Woolwich and Wandsworth, 
amounts to only 40, 15 and 12 houses per 
thousand of population, Lewisham’s 40 
being largely due to the L.C.C. contribution 
of 28. In the absence of a margin of 
empties, rents of decontrolled dwellings in 
Inner London can generally be raised to a 
level eomewhere near that of new dwellings 
py reason of the great demand for homes 
near the chief centres of employment and 
the progress of redevelopment which is 
steadily demolishing old quarters and driv- 
ing the poorer classes away from the centre, 
Improvement there certainly has been, even 
in Inner London, for the lower middle 
ind well-paid artisan classes, who can afford 
high rents. There is ample evidence of this 
in the increasing number of “To Let” 
boards. But the position as regards the 
poorer classes in Inner London cannot have 
been materially affected, even by the record 
output of houses in the six months to last 
September. 

The prospect of relief from bad housing 
has become a little brighter for some of the 
Metropolitan boroughs through an interest- 
ing new departure in policy on the part of 
their housing authorities. The L.C.C. have 
reserved practically the whole of their new 
Wormholt estate (which was originally to 
have been developed by Hammersmith 
Borough Council for the benefit of Ham- 
mersmith alone) for boroughs in which 
special difficulties, such as shortage of land, 
have hitherto prevented the borough coun- 
cil from dealing satisfactorily with the local 
housing problem for themselves. The Borough 
Councils of Hammersmith, Kensington, Fins- 
bury, Hampstead, Westminster, St. Mary- 
lebone and Paddington, have undertaken 
to make an annual contribution towards 
meeting the loss incurred by the L.C.C. 
on this estate. In return, the I.C.C. 
are reserving an agreed number of houses 
lor tenants nominated by the borough coun- 
cils. The annual contribution has been 
tentatively fixed at £7 per house so re- 
served. This arrangement is capable of ex- 
tension to other L.C.C. estates, and may 
prove very effective for relief of over- 
crowding in the central boroughs, if it can 
combined with arrangements for secur- 
ing that the dwelling from which a selected 
tenant is transferred is not allowed to be- 
come overcrowded again, but is used to 
a overcrowding in some smaller dwell- 


All that individuals and associations 


can do is as a drop in the ocean to what is 
needed. No improvement on a large scale 
iS possible, except through the building 
industry itself, When the industry can so 
reorganise its operations that small houses 
can be built in large numbers at £400 each, 
all in; and when the £400 can be raised on 


loan at S' per cent., then it will be possible 
1° Provid houses at far lower rents than 
tha | authorities have to charge now to keep 
oe on the public purse down to a 
vill - ie figure; but such reorganisation 
Sone } | orth while only when arrange- 
leneiit 1a . been made for securing that the 
te th of ow rents shall be rigidly confined 
affor - idly housed families who cannot 

“more. The first step to this end is a 

* Vide PR 


vilder of July 15, 1927, page 102. 
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survey of housing conditions directed to- 
wards identification of such families and 
the preparation of a housing programme 
conforming to their needs as regards size, 
location and rent of the houses, new or old, 
that must be made available for them. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS WE 
HAVE BEEN ASKED 


XVI.—IS THE EMPLOYEE OFA CON- 
TRACTOR LIABLE AT ANY TIME FOR 
PERSONAL NEGLIGENCE ? 

By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at-Law, 

L.R.1.B.A., Associate (late Fellow) 
Surveyors’ Institution, etc. 


Negligence. 

Negligence has been defined as ‘* not doing 
that which a prudent man would do, or 
doing that which a prudent man would not 
do when under a duty to use care, and 
thereby causing damage.”’ 

An artisan or workman employed by a 
contractor is classed as a servant; and the 
law relating to master and servant is there- 
fore applicable to his status, and it 1s his 
duty to obey the lawful instructions of the 
contractor and to serve him faithfully. 

On his taking employment, he at once im- 
jliedly warrants that he not only possesses, 
us will exercise in the tasks he undertakes 
for his employer, reasonable skill and com- 
petence in his craft or labour. Further, it is 
his bounden duty to take all due and proper 
care of whatever property of his employer 
is entrusted to him for use in the work, or 
transport, or for storage till it is, or ceases 
to be, required. The failure of an employee 
to exercise reasonable care or skill, and re- 
sulting in damage to his employer, or his 
failure to take due and proper care of tho 
property of the employer, is negligence, for 
which an action lies against him in damages. 

Where an employee performs his work so 
negligently that it is useless for the purpose 
intended, he is not entitled to recover re- 
muneration therefor; but when loss or damage 
is caused merely by accident or is due to 
circumstances beyond his control, he is not 
chargeable with neglect or breach of duty, 
and any loss from these causes would fall on 
the employer. Where an employee is 
habitually neglectful in respect to his work, 
he may be dismissed and without regard to 
the terms of his engagement. 


Accident Due to Employee’s Negligence. 

When an accident is caused by an employee 
of a contractor for building works, the foss 
falls primarily on the contractor; the par- 
ticular decision in each case depends on the 
special circumstances and whether the acci- 
dent could have been prevented if the em- 
ployee had taken such precautions as were 
generally customary and necessary in the 
circumstances at the time the accident 
actually took place. The tendency is to 
absolve the employee from any liability, 
especially where the latter is under the de- 
tailed supervision of others. 


Employee’s Breach of Trust. 

It is a breach of trust, entitling the con- 
tractor to an injunction or damages, or may- 
be both, against an employee, who, on 
leaving his services, uses, against the interest 
of his employer, informatiun that he has 
surreptitiously gained during the course of 
his employment; and when such information 
is so used, it is possible for the contractor 
himself to take the benefit arising therefrom 
and not the employee. The foregoing also 
applies to information acquired and retained 
in an employee’s memory, as well as to in- 
formation committed to writing and_ exist- 
ing in a tangible form. In Alperton Rubber 
Co. v. Manning (1917), 86 L.J. Ch. 377, the 
works manager of a company manufacturing 
rubber goods, and rubber compounds, was 
entrusted with the care of a book of formule 
of secret processes for the purposes of carry- 
ing out his duties. On leaving the company’s 
employment, he took this book away with 
him, and shortly afterwards entered the em- 
ployment of a rival company. It was ordered 
that he should deliver up the book of for- 
mule, and all copies or extracts therefrom, 
to the company. 
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Cleaning Stone. 


|Repty to “‘ BanK,”’? ApRit 6. | 

Srr,—There are several patented and pro- 
prietary compounds upon the market for 
cleaning stonework, carvings, etc., but such 
work can be effectually cleaned with fine 
sand, grit, water, and elbow grease, and it 
will look as good as it did the day it was 
fixed. ‘Tio clean the carvings, cover them 
with diluted spirits of salts (one part with 
six parts of water). Apply with a stiffish 
brush. Use gloves and overalls to protect 
the hands and clothes. Let the acid remain 
for a short time (two or three minutes), then 
wash off with clean water and a sponge, and 
a fine-hair brush for the undercuts. If not 
clean the first time, repeat the process, in- 
creasing the quantity of acid, or go over the 
carvings with a sharp chisel carefully and 
again wash off. If care is taken the stone 
will not suffer any injury. 

Frank Jay. 


Lignum Vite. 


Srr,—Can you tell me where to purchase 
lignum vite, circular in shape, 12in. diam., 
3in. wide? Would you also advise me as to 
whether this wood will be attacked if im- 
mersed in spirit such as petrol or the like? 
T know that it is used where sea-water has 
to be combated, but I should like to have 
your opinion on this point regarding spirits. 
Another point of interest is whether a tem- 
perature change of 100 deg. Fahr. would 
seriously affect this particular wood. 


a. 
Weather Finish. 


Sm,—i am thinking of treating the outside 
of a brick building that lets in the weather 
rather badly with white cement-wash and a 
waterproofing material. I should like to know 
if this is likely to he effective, and whether 
the waterproofing material is likely to affect 
the colour of the cement. Proor-ir 


Circular Breeze Blocks. 


Sir.—Is it possible anywhere to obtain 
3in. or 4-in breeze blocks made to a radius 
on plan’? This is for the purpose of forming 
the circular end to a room. 

GEOMETRY. 


Water Main. 


_Sin,—What is a fair cost for a Water Autho- 
rity to charge as the price of laying a 1-in. 
galvanised main, per yard lineal? Is there 
any way of compelling them to serve a road 
in which there are a number of houses without, 
company’s water? 

RATEPAYER. 


sé Dook.”’ 
Sm,—l have come across the word ‘‘ Dook ”’ 
in connection with the carpentry work round 
a chimney, in a Scottish specification. Can 
any of your readers tell me the meaning of 
the term? 
SASSENACH. 
Gas Main Question. 


_ Simr,—Could any of your readers give me 
information in regard to the supply of gas 
and the procedure of the company in respect 
to laying on to the main? have recently 
had a demand from a company for payment 
on account of piping beyond the boundary 
fence and between that and the meter, 
wherever that may be. 


INQUIRER. 


Absorbent Paper Towels. 


Srr,—A large engineering firm have asked 
me to fit up the lavatory to their works can- 
teen with absorbent paper towels. Their 
experience is that ordinary linen roller 
towels become dirty beyond washing in a 
few days, and they have seen in use in 
U.S.A. square sheets of absorbent paper 
towels in special boxes. I should be very 
much obliged for any information as to 
where these can be obtained. 


Recuitar Reaper. 
















MODERNISM _ IN 


Sir,—The views held by “‘ Negative” are 
typical of those of the ‘ die-hard ” school, 
who can see no merit in anything new, 
simply because it is new. ‘They maintain 
that any form of architecture which is not 
tradition must of necessity be 
fallacious. But why? He assumes the 
fallacy without proving his assumption. 
Surely the aim of architecture is to produce 
a beautiful building, which admirably ex- 
presses its purpose and the use for which it 
is intended; not necessarily to conform with 
uny particular style or fashion which may 
be in vogue at the moment. 

In his first point of criticism ‘‘ Negative ” 
has somewhat missed the mark. It is not so 
much the copying that one objects to (though 
that certainly does lead to stagnation), but 
it is the adaptation of existing forms to 
buildings for which, by virtue of difference 
of seale, the forms are not suitable. For 
example, who has not seen the modern shop 
or store in which, to suit the desire of archi- 
tect or client for a pretentious building, 
huge classic orders have been employed on 
the facade? The intercolumniations are 
governed by the steel frame behind, and 
almost invariably the columns are too far 
apart, giving an effect of weakness. Or 
again, a building in which the entablature 
appears to have been violently wrenched 
apart to make room for some necessary 
windows in the frieze. ‘This straining after 
classic ornament at all costs is having a 
disastrous effect on modern architecture. In 
order to make the style fit the building, the 
architect is often forced to make a com- 
promise, and, as is usual with compromises, 
both tho internal arrangements and the 
external elevation have to suffer. 

‘* Negative ” thinks that modern copyists 
are in good company with the Renaissance 
sopyist. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the Renaissance architects were 
designing buildings small in scale, and using 
traditional materials for which the classic 
style was eminently suitable; spans were 
short and doorways, shop fronts § and 
windows all in scale. On the other hand, 
modern buildings are large in scale—stone 
lintols could not possibly take the spans 
without the help of steelwork, and this is 
the cause of the falsity in appearance. A 
comparison of the old and the new Regent- 
street will exemplify this point. Can 
‘* Negative "’ honestly say that he likes the 
new Regent-street? Many people dislike it 
without knowing just why, but the real fault 
of Regent-street is occasioned by trying to 
design buildings of large scale in a style 
which cannot be made to fit without destroy- 
ing its meaning. 

‘* Negative " recommends the study of old 
files of the Builder for the past thirty years, 
but | am afraid even a comparison with 
late Victorian work does not cause one to 
feel satistied that Regent-street and kindre! 
buildings are all that is to be desired. 

In his second point “ Negative” attempis 
to belittle the changes which have taken 
place in the twentieth century. It is a 
common tendency to minimise the import- 
ance of modern inventions, but being con- 
temperary we cannot get a true perspective 
of facts as they are to-day. A little 
thought, however, will show that the 
changes which have taken place during the 
fifty years are little short of revolu- 
tionary. ‘The early Victorian age was but 
little different from that of the Romans; 
methods of transport, of communications and 
of building were similar. The coming of the 
railway, the manufacture of steel, and the 
use of machinery were the first of a series of 
inventions and discoveries which have com 
pletely revolutionised the habits, methods of 
communication, and travel of the civilised 
world. There is a vast difference between 
life in the days of the stage-coach and the 
frenzied rush of modern days; yet “‘ Nega- 
tive ’’ would have us believe that all this is 
but a “ mild revolution in habit ” which has 
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vecurred before, and could occur again. I 
am afraid I must here disagree. 

The present age is unique in the world’s 
history, and methods of building are different 
from those in any preceding age. It is a 
fallacy to state that reinforced concrete can 
be classified with the Egyptian and Greek 
post and lintol form of construction. These 
forms of vonstruction had many and large 
points of support, whereas the more scientific 
methods of reinforced concrete construction 
allow few and slender pillars. Again, what ot 
such typically reinforced concrete buildings 
such as the Centennial Hall, Breslau? In 
this building the reinforced concrete is 
treated in a plastic manner; the supports are 
made to grow upwards in a perfectly natural 
fashion, giving an effect of beauty combined 
with strength, yet with economy of materia!. 
This is scarcely post and lintol construction. 
I should advise ‘* Negative "’ to see it. 

It is significant that the decline in archi- 
tecture which set in during the mid-Vic- 
torian era was coincident with the begin- 
nings of the industrial revolution which has 
culminated in the present age of science. It 
is as if the Victorian architects realised 
that the late Georgian architecture, though 
eminently suitable for its age, was no longer 
applicable to changed conditions, but not 
being an inventive people, and not knowing 
where to change, turned their attention to 
past styles. Thus we had the Greek revival, 
the Gothic revival, and the chaos of the 
battle of the styles. It is the legacy of fhis 
battle of the styles from which we suffer 
today. Classicism won the day, but it is 
becoming increasingly evident that the 
classic style is not suitable for present-day 
needs, Hence the modern movement in 
favour of simplification. In America and on 
the Continent cornices and mouldings are 
being eliminated, the orders are being 
abolished. What is this if not a move in 
the direction of so-called modernism ? 

History, far from being im disagreement 
with the modern movement, goes to prove 
that a change in the style of architecture is 
bound to come in this generation. There is 
no halt in architecture ; after a decline must 
come a rebirth. Having mow exhausted all 
the revivals of past styles, there is no alter- 
native but a new style, and this style is 
obviously now springing up. . 

With regard to the third point raised by 
“Negative,” he does not appear to realise 
the extent to which concrete as a building 
material is steadily ousting other materials. 
The present age in building may be justly 
termed the ‘“‘cement age.” Floors, walls, 
roofs, fences, roads and bridges are being 
made of it in increasing numbers. The 
reascn is not far to seek. The old crafts 
are dying out—-there is a surplus of un 
skilled labour on the market, and the modern 
tendency is to place the working out of all 
thrusts and loads im the hands of skilled 
designers, while the execution of the work 
is left in the hands of unskilled labour super- 
intended by skilled foremen. This fact, and 
the economy of mass production, will un- 
doubtedly in the future cause most of our 
buildings to be constructed of this material. 

The problem is primarily an economic one, 
and it is essential that architects should 
devote their energies to the evolution of an 
wsthetic expression for new methods of con- 
struction rather than attempting to stem the 
tide by seeking to retain the obsolete classic 
forms. 

With regard to the present-day craze for 
the Georgian style, which ‘“Negative’”’ 
defends, the objection is not so much to 
the sash windows in particular; the objection 
is rather to its use for buildings which are 
too large in scale to suit it. The fenestra- 
tion of most of these buildings treafed thus 
to-day bears little or no relation to the 
constructional members, and the lighting of 
the rooms is invariahly sacrificed to external 
“style.” The practice of treating the main 
facade in a “style” and leaving the other 
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elevations to take care of themselves is one 
of the curses of modern architecture. 

I would ask the opponents of “‘modernis,” 
architecture to study carefully some of the 
best of the buildings in this style in Fran, 
and Germany before venturing a criticism 
There are at present few examples in thx 
country, but some are in course of erection 
and the time will come when many will | 
available. History shows that England has 
invariably taken inspiration in architectyy 
from the Continent, and improved on it, an 
in the present case history will no doub; 
repeat itself. 

As for modern classic, it is already dying 
and the future generations will probab), 
look upon our classic work in relation ¢, 
Georgian architecture somewhat as we now 
look upon Victorian Gothic in relation 
medizval architecture. 

It is a pity that “Negative’’ is so com. 
laisant about modern classic architecture. 
>rogress, however, does not lie in that 
direction. It is only by being dissatisfied 
with the present, and attempting to improve 
upon it, that the present generation wil] 
be able to produce a style of architecture 
which will adequately express the aims, 
ideals and aspirations of the present age 
Such a style, I maintain, will be found in 
the so-called modernist architecture, which, 
though but 1m its infancy, is a very healthy 
child indeed. ‘* Positive.” 


BUILDING METHODS 


Dr. R. E. Strapiine, Director of the 
Building Research Station at Garston, Wat- 
ford, delivered an illustrated lecture by in- 
vitation of the Association of Architects, 
Surveyors and Technical Assistants at the 
Building Exhibition, Olympia, on Saturday 
afternoon, on the work of the Building 
Research Station at Garston. Mr. H. R. 
Surridge, president of the Association, pre 
sided. 

Dr. Stradling, in his lecture, said that a 
tour of the exhibition impressed one with 
the enormous advance in the number of new 
building materials, but one was left with a 
feeling of doubt as to whether sufficient 
knowledge existed to enable one te take full 
advantage of the numerous alternatives 
offered. The question was, how did the 
advent of all these new materials affect ou 
modern methods of construction? In the 
majority of our buildings the construction 
was much too heavy, when judged from 
strength requirements alone, and this extra 
weight had become traditional because ©! 
the other factors required for construction. 
The requirements of weathering resistance, 
heat insulation, and the like made demands 
often very much more serious than that 
demanded by strength. 

The general work of the Research Station 
was divided into four sections: weathering. 
materials, structural strength, and 
efficiency of buildings He drew attention 
to the exhibits on the stall at the exhibi- 
tion. The testing of building materials wa 
as yet in its infancy and no applied science 
could develop satisfactorily unless tested 
out step by step by application. That 
meant in their case criticism by practice 
experience. The Building Research Station 
existed to help the industry, but this cou!" 
not be done effectively unless the industr) 
joined hands in the work. They wante 
members to visit the station and reali 
what work was being done; they wanted 
opportunities for the staff of the tesearch 
Station to visit jobs where troubles ares, 
for they could learn much from failure. 
They wanted also to join hands with the 
manufacturers of building materials sot . 
specifications could be made possible Me 
scientific terms instead of trade names. be 
only real safeguard for the user of materi 
at the present time was intelligent ‘7 
cation, a specification which defined .- 
material in such a way that it should , 
satisfactory for the purpose for which 4 
wag desired. He was not appealing for = 
investigations, but for co-operation to & 
more scientific work into building 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND BUILDERS—-XV 


By A. M. Gries, B.Sc., A.I.Struct.E., A.M.I.E.E. 
DraGRAMs AND IxLLUsTRATIONS By M. R. DumMviite. 


Convection. 


This method of transferring heat from one 
place to another has really been considered 
when we were dealing with the expansion of 
liquids and gases. In this case the heat was 
transferred by “ convection currents,’? which 
were set up in water and air. Methods of 
warming ®@ room or building by convection 
currents in air cannot be considered particu- 
larly satisfactory, though, in the case of water, 
we realise that heat is transferred from boiler 
to radiators by convection currents set up by 
density differences. It is interesting to note, 
though, that liquids, with the exception of 
mercury, and gases are bad conductors of 
heat. For example, it is possible to have the 
two extremes of temperature, viz., freezing 
point and boiling point, in the same quantity 
of water and at the same time. 


Tie a sinker, i.c., a piece of lead or any 
substance with a high specific gravity, to a 
piece of ice. This will cause the ice to sink 
and to remrin at the bottom of a quantity of 
water contained in a glass test-tube. Now, 
by the careful application of the heat of a 
hunsen flame to the glass near the top of the 
water, it is possible to boil the water there 
while the piece of ice at the bottom will keep 
the temperature there at freezing point. 
Since the water is being heated at the top. 
convection currents would not be set up, and 
the method by which heat could get to the 
hottom of the tube would be by conduction, 


FIG.49. 
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ane as glass is also a had conductor of heat, 
Uus would take a considerable time. 


Radiation. 

Heat. is transferred by radiation, and, with- 
out actually repeating the definition given in 
the previous article, let. us emphasise as much 
aS possible, so as to get it thoroughly under- 
Stood. that a material medium is not necessarv 
‘or the transference of heat by radiation. The 
heat from a fireplace would reach us just the 
Same, possibly a bit better, if there were no 
air in between us and the fire. As we said at 
the Ix ginning of the section dealing with heat 
(Article No, VII. page 346), heat is a form of 
energy, and it is transferred through the 
Space intervening between anv two places by 
4 series of waves which take place in the ether. 
We hear thunder because of a series of waves 
Which pass through the air, that is, between 
us and the thunder. In this case air, the 
material medium, is necessary for the sound 
Waves to travel to us. If there were no air. 
we should not hear the thunder, but we should 



































see the lightning. Light and radiant heat 
travel in a similar manner, i.e., by waves 
taking place in the ether, the only difference 
being that light waves are not as long as heat 
waves.. The length of a water-wave is easily 
seen by the eye, but it is difficult to appreciate 
the length of a heat-wave when we know that 
there may be anything up to 30,000 in the 
length of 1 in. Heat and light waves reach 
us from the sun through many millions of 
miles of ether. The comparatively thin layer 
of air around the earth has little or no effect 
upon the passage of these ether waves of heat 
and light. 

Just as light waves can be brought to a 
focus, so it is possible to focus the sun’s heat 
rays to any required point. Everyone is 
familiar with the burning-glass experiment, 
in which a convex glass lens collects the sun's 
rays of heat and light falling upon it and 
focuses or concentrates them at a_ point. 
Another way by which these rays can be 
brought to a focus is by means of a concave 
reflector. The parallel rays of heat and light 
from the sun, falling upon the hollow reflector, 
will he brought to a focus at a point in front 
of the reflector (a reflector of paraboffe sec- 
tion is the best for this purpose), 

The converse of this is that, if a source of 
heat he placed at the focus of a parabolic re- 
flector, parallel rays of heat will be sent out 
forming a heat beam. This has been put to 
practical use in what we may call the “beam” 
heating apparatus. Figure 50 is an illustra- 
tion of this ‘‘ beam ”’ heating apparatus The 
source of heat, placed at or near the focus, 
may be electric, as in the diagram, or gas. 

*) kinds are on the market. They are of 
little use for general heating, but. for con- 
centrating heat at any particular place, they 
are quite efficient. 

An electric arc lamp gives out both heat 
and light rays, and by suitable apparatus it is 
quite easy to bring them to a focus. A 
spherical glass howl of water will act as a 
convex lens, and bv it the heat and light 
rays from the are may be brought to a focus. 
Tt is possible to separate the heat rays from 
the light rays. and a demonstration experi- 
ment that is sometimes performed is to do 
so by placing in front of the lantern a 
spherical glass flask containing iodine dis- 
solved in an evil-smelling liquid called carbon 
bisulphide. This solution will absorb the 
light rays but ailow the heat rays to pass 
through and be brought to a focus. The hea! 
from an are lamp, concentrated at a focus in 
this way, is sufficiently great to melt even 
platinum. 

In a similar manner it is possible to pass 
the rays from an are lamp through something 
that will absorb, to a large extent, the heat 
ravs but allow the light rays to pass through. 
This is very often necessary when the are 
lamp is used in a film lantern or a magic 
lantern, and it is sometimes done by placine 
a water screen in between the lamp and the 
film or slide. 

This brings us to the consideration of what 
effect the zir has upon the heat radiated from 
the sun. The earth is warmed by the absorp- 
tion of radiant heat from thé sun. Dry air 
is not warmed by the sun’s rays as thev pass 
through it, ¢.a., in the Arctic regions it has 
heen known that, when the temperature is 
many degrees helow zero. the sun’s heat will 
canse a tar surface to melt. (This is a special 
case of absorvtion which will be mentioned 
again presently.) When the air is charged 
with moisture particles it. does absorb some 
of the sun’s heat rays as they pass through it. 
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Glass. 
The effect of glass upon radiant heat is of 
particular interest. It allows heat rays 


which have been radiated from sources of 
high temperature, such as the sun and a 
red-hot fire, to pass through it, but stops 
those radiated from a low-temperature 
source. Our greenhouses or glasshouses, 
then, act as traps for the sun’s radiant heat 
rays, which will pass into the glasshouse and 
be absorbed by the materials inside, but 
will not pass out again because they are re- 
radiated from low-temperature sources. 
This, then, gives us one reason for not 
placing windows directly opposite fireplaces. 
The consideration of transference of heat by 
radiation has been discussed somewhat at 
length as there are many small builders who 
are also the heating engineers for their par- 
ticular locality, and it is hoped that a 
thorough grasp of the principles of radiant 
heat may be helpful. 


Absorption and Radiation. 


No two substances absorb or radiate heat 
iv the same extent. A surface coating of 
lamp-black is a good absorbing agent as well 
as a good radiating surface. It is, in some 
cases, perhaps, unfortunate that good absorb- 
ing surfaces are also good radiating surfaces. 
Brightly polished surfaces, in addition to 
being bad for both absorption and radiation, 
are good reflectors; therefore in the ‘‘beam"’ 
heating apparatus (Fig. 50) it is an advan- 
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FIG. 50. 


tage to keep the inside surfaces of the re- 
flector well polished. There are many ex- 
periments for demonstrating the above state- 
menis. but it is sufficient for us briefly to 
describe just one of them. 


Figure 4Y 1s an illustration of two metal 
cans. ‘‘A’’ has a bright polished surface 
while “‘B” has a black ‘‘ matted ’’ surface. 
Both cans are filled with cold water so that 
the thermometers register the same tempera- 
ture. They are then placed in front of the 
fire, each standing on a_ non-conducting 
material such as a disc of asbestos. It will 
very soon be noticed that the temperature of 
the water in the black can is rising very 
much quicker than the other, which shows 
that the black surface absorbs heat much 
better and quicker than the bright one: 
Next, empty the cans and fill them with 
very hot water, so the thermometers again 
register the same temperature. Arrange for 
them to stand on an asbestos disc at some 
distance from any heat source. It will soon 
he seen that the temperature of the water in 
the black can is falling much quicker than 
that in the other. thus showing that the 
black surface radiates heat much better than 
the bright one. The applications of this ex- 
periment should be fairly obvious, and if 
surely is only necessary for us to mention 
such things as the surface of heat radiators 
of all kinds, the surfaces of cooking uten- 
sils, the whitewashing of the roofs of work- 
rooms, etc., in the summer time, and 60 on. 

In the heating of our rooms by radiators 
the three methods of transferring heat are 
involved. Heat is conveyed by convection 
currents from the boiler to the radiators, it 
is conveyed to the outside of the radiators 
by conduction, and finally it is radiated from 
the surface of the radiator as well as being 
carried away by air convection currents. 
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Tue Committee appointed in 1924 by the 
Labour Government under the chairmanship 
of Sir Arthur Balfour to inquixe into the con- 
ditions and prospects of British industry and 
commerce, with special reference to the export 
trade, has recently issued a fourth volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Further Factors in Industrial and 
Commercial Efficiency,’’ which appears to 
contain matter of much interest. We no- 
ticed in detail, in our issue for April 30, 
1926, the second volume of this series, 
which contained most instructive statistics, 
and the present volume again deals with 
questions of great public interest, such as 
the costs of production and distribution, 
transport facilities, public trading enter- 
prise, etc. It has, however, to be remem- 
bered that in these volumes the Committee, 
as is stated again in the Introduction 
to this volume, “have deliberately refrained 
from formulating conclusions or making re- 
commendations as to the conduct of particular 
industries or the relation of one to another, a 
part of their duty which belongs to and is 
reserved for their final Report.’’ Particular 
interest attaches to this volume, because since 
the publication of the last volume the pre- 
liminary results of the Census of Production 
of 1924 have become available, and the Com- 
mittee’s observations on, and the deductions 
drawn from, those figures are very important. 

Output. 
This volume of 360 pages requires close study, 
and in the space at our disposal we can only 
refer to a few of the general conclusions 


arrived at by the Committee without referring 
to the data which lead to those conclusions. 
The Committee find that the net output, that 
is, the gross output less the cost of materials 
purchased and used, and the amount paid for 
work given out, in the industries set out at 
page 48, which include mining and quarrying ; 


brick, pottery and glass; metals, machines, 
implements and conveyances; textiles; skins 
and leather: clothing; food, drink and 
tobacco; woodworking, papermaking, printing 
and bookbinding; and ‘‘other manufacturing 
industries,’’ allowing for the increase in the 
number of persons employed between the 
vears 1907 and 1924, shows little increase per 
head. This is distinct, of course, from the 
money value, which has been affected by the 
depreciation in the value of money. There is, 
however, a note or observation on the point 
which is of considerable importance, as it is 
pointed out that the per capita output is cal 
culated on the total number on the pay ro// 
and not on the number of “ equivalent full 
time workers,’’ and as 1924 was a year of 
depression, as compared with 1907, if both 
vears had been calculated on full-time workers 
this would make the results somewhat dif- 
ferent. It is also pointed out that if mining 
were excluded and the per capita output con 
fined to manufacturing industry proper, a con- 
siderably greater rate of increase would be 
shown. 
Output and Mechanical Power. 

The Report points out that the mechanical 
power at the service of industry in 1924, as 
compared with 1907—that is to say, the capa 
city of engines installed—showed a much 
greater increase than the per capita produc- 
tion, showing an increase from something 
under 8.000,000 horse-power to 13}, which 
measured per head of the persons employed 
represents a power capacity rise of about one- 
half, and although the Committee observe that 
it is not to be expected that the productivity 
of an industry will increase in direct propor- 
tion to the increase of mechanical power, vet 
they point out thet in the United States be- 
tween 1904 and 1925 the rates of increase 
of net industrial production and horse-power 
per head of the emplovees were almost iden- 
tical, that is, about 64 per cent.. and this 
affords ground for inquiry whether full advan- 
tage has been taken of the increased power 
available, and whether some other factor may 
not have simultaneously operated to limit the 
per capita production of industry. We are 


unable to follow this subject further here, 
but we may mention that if the industries 
above mentioned were divided into two 
groups : (1) the exporting trade, and (2) all 
others, the Report states that there is a 
great difference between the two groups, for 
whilst in the first the net productivity per 
head shows very little change, in the latter 
group it has increased by over a quarter, and 
this is attributed in no small degree to the 
inclusion of mining in the first of the two 
groups, and if it were excluded from the first 
group the net output per head would also be 
shown to have increased appreciably. The 
two groups were marked A and B. Of the 
55 millions of persons covered by the returns 
for 1924, four-fifths are in Group A and one- 
fifth in Group B. The increase in numbers 
in the two groups between 1907 and 1924 were 
18 per cent. in Group A and 16 per cent. in 
Group B. The increase in horse power avail- 
able in Group 4A was 54 per cent., and in 
Group B 71 per cent. The net productivity 
per head showed very little change in Group 
A, but increased by over a quarter in 
Group B. 
Costs of Production. 

It would be very little use in a summary 
to enter into the portion of the Report which 
deals with costs of production, as the Tables 
must. be consulted which, coupled with the 
Report, show the effect of various causes, such 
as the cost of raw material or the increased 
cost of overhead charges, which affect indus- 
tries differently according to slack times; but 
in the Introduction it is stated that without 
great risk of error it can be inferred that in 
the great exporting trades between 1913 and 
1925, the average rise of industrial costs has 
heen about 80 to 90 per cent. Again, the 
Report states that in the great exporting 
trades, as a whole, in 1925 the average pro- 
portion borne to total cost by the wages of 
labour directly or indirectly employed on pro- 
duction in the undertakings is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 30 to 40 per cent. 

Between 1913 and 1925, in the case of many 
of the undertakings considered, the wages cost 
per unit has, on the average, increased by 
about 90 per cent., but in particular industries 
the amount varies considerablv, and an in- 
teresting inquiry is contained in the Report 
as to how it is that in all the great groups 
with the possible exception of iron and steel, 
shipbuilding and general engineering, the 
rate of increase of the labour cost per unit 
exceeds the rise in the same period in the 
rates of money wages for a full week’s 
work, which was found in the “ Survey of 
Industrial Relations”’’ to average in all 
industries about 70 to 75 increase. 

After carefully balancing all the causes 
which have operated to produce or reduce 
this result, the Report finds that it is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that the residual 
factor accounting at any rate for part if not 
of the whole of this increase in the “ real ”’ 
cost of labour in production is to be found 
in the reduction of the length of the working 
week which in the period under review has 
averaged about 10 per cent. Therefore, 
speaking generally, it is found this reduction 
has not been fully offset by increased pro- 
ductivity per hour. One of the most interest- 
ing sections of this Report will be found to 
bo that under the heading ‘‘ Costs of Dis- 
tribution,” in which the addition to the 
manufacturer’s price which the home con- 
sumer has to pay is considered with refer- 
ence to the actual costs of distribution and 
the profit remaining, but in this section we 
do not find any explanation of a fact that 
is troubling the ignorant of the considerable 
margin between the prices of export coal and 
those charged to the home consumer. The home 
consumer is haunted by the idea that he 
is being called upon to subsidise the export 
trade, as the difference in price appears far 
too large to be expended on costs of dis- 
tribution. 

We are compelled to pass over other inte- 
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resting sections, such as ‘‘over-capitalisation.” 
‘industrial mobility,’’ and others, and to tury 
to the 
Concluding Summary 

contained in this volume, pending the 
recommendations which will be contained jp 
the Final Report, and which will be 9; 
supreme interest. The summary states thai 
the survey of British industries which wij) 
be concluded in six volumes will probably 
leave a different impression on readers oj 
different types of mind; and, roughly speak. 
ing, the types indicated are those who look 
less for effective remedies to the trades 
themselves than to action by the community 
as a whole, and those who think thai 
the maximum effort has not yet beep 
achieved towards attaining the most efficient 
production at the lowest cost by the trades 
themselves. Possibly a third school is ingdj- 
cated when those are spoken of who will 
rest their main hopes of improvement op 
the fuller recognition by all classes of partici- 
— in production and distribution of the 
acts that the war has made the world poorer 
and that it is in vain to imagine that the 
inhabitants of a much poorer world can live 
as well or as easily as before the impoverish- 
ment took place. his observation, we think, 
must have a wide signification attached to 
‘participants in production and distribu. 
tion,’”’ and must also be addressed to all 
classes of consumers, especially those who set 
up an imaginary standard of living which is 
not to be disturbed by hard economic facts. 

The Committee observe that it may be 
doubted whether these views are really s 
antagonistic and mutually exclusive as at 
first sight they may appear, as there is at 
least a good deal of common ground, and 
the distinction between what a trade can 
do for itself and what must be done for it 
by the community cannot be defined by a 
hard and fast line. The Report continues: 
“For the purpose of the present inquiry 
the only really fundamental cleavage is be- 
tween those who, whatever may be their 
ultimate economic aims, start from the basis 
of existing conditions and endeavour to im- 
prove, or it may be to transform, these con- 
ditions, and those (a very small minority in 
this country) who believe that the best ser- 
vice that can be rendered tc humanity is 
to make the present economic organisation 
unworkable, and thus to hasten the day when 
it will be superseded by some other structure. 
The difference is fundamental because there 
can be no common measure between pro- 
posals aimed at the improvement of society 
and those aimed at its dissolution.”’ 

Tt will be obvious that this Report con- 
tains matter of very great interest, of which 
we have only indicated some very few points, 
and those imperfectly, and we can only end 
by a reference to some observations contained 
in the Report which bear on municipal trad- 
ing. Under the heading ‘ Public Trading, 
the Committee state that the general result 
of the survey is to show that the trading 
activities of the public authorities considere 
in this section are fairly closely limited to 
enterprises of the “ public utility” order 
which involve an element of quasi-monopoly, 
that within the area so circumscribed they 
have not lagged behind and in some cases 
have outdistanced private enterprise in the 
rate of progress as tested by the ordinary 
criteria, but to this statement certain qual 
fications ought to be made: where, as 10 
electricity supply, the public interest has 
come to require a great enlargement of ares 
and the amalgamation of undertakings, the 
resistance of local vested interests may be 
more harmful because more powerful wher 
voiced by public authorities than by private 
undertakings. | Where, again, a particular 
form of service tends to be superseded by 
alternative form it may be more difficult t 
realise the advantage of the change where 
the obsolescent service is in the hands of 8 
local authority. 

This latter objection seems to us one of 
the greatest importance, and in many om 
the tramways afford the best illustration. 
The tramway is being superseded by 
motor omnibus, but the ratepayers’ money 
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is invested im tramways and a change must 
necessitate @ fresh call on the rates. At 
the present time this is impracticable, and 
therefore am obsolescent system which with 
lines laid im the public streets is contrary 
to public interest is clung to. 

Again, possibly in this inquiry the Com- 
mittee considered only the larger municipali- 
ties, which no doubt can compare very 
favourably with any form of private enter- 
prise, but we wonder whether the Committee 
can be aware of the charges for gas and 
electricity which are being made by some 
of the smaller municipalities at the present 
time which are more than double those 
charged in the larger towns and have re- 
ceded but little since the general strike. 


CLERKS OF WORKS 
ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Tue forty-fifth annual dinner of the Incor- 
porated Clerks of Works’ Association of Great 
Britain, last Saturday, brought together an 
assemblage of about 400 persons, filling the 
King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. 
F. Adams Smith, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. (Master 
of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters) 
vecupied the chair. 

The banquet being concluded and _ the 
King’s health proposed by the Chairman and 
duly honoured, the next toast was that of 
“The Architects and Surveyors.’’ Mr. W. J. 
Bale proposed this, saying that to these 
guests the Association extended a_ sincere 
nd hearty welcome. The building industry, 
in one branch or another of which all present 
vere interested, was one of the oldest known 
to mankind. It should be an object with 
those engaged in it to adorn our cities and 
countryside with objects of art for the benefit 
of the present and future generations. 

Mr. E. C. P. Monson, responding for the 
architects, said clerks of works always had 
the architect. with them: sometimes perhaps 
when they would be glad to get rid of him. 
If it were not for the co-operation of the 
clerk of works the architect would now and 
then have a thin time, for though he might 
goand see the job once or twice a week he 
could not look into all the little holes and 
corners. But the clerk of works was there 
and saw that the architect got the job for 
which the chent had to pay. Architects had 
lad a disappointment lately in connection 
with the Architects’ Registration Bill; but, 
personally, he thought it a good thing that 
Bill had not gone through, for it would have 
been worth nothing: it would have protected 
the title “‘ registered architect,’’ but archi- 
tects were out to have the title ‘‘ architect ”’ 
protected. The proposer had spoken of the 
countryside. Our countryside needed protec- 
ton; an awfal lot of most mean and un- 
‘ightly buildings were being put up. The 
position was worse because of “‘ribbon deve- 
lopment: building all along the main roads.” 
He would not say this could be obviated by 
clerks of works, but everybody possessing 
— with local authorities should do his 
eS 

Mr. Hugh Watkins said a matter of in- 
terest to clerks and surveyors was the pro- 
posal for a universal system of measuring 
quantities for the British Empire. He had 
tried quantities in Africa, Australia, India 
and Canada as well as in Wales, Ireland and 
Scotland, and he thought it would be very 
lifficult to get a system applicable to every 
part of the Empire. In Calcutta the labourer 


got just over $d. per hour and the skilled 
workman about 24d. In Canada wages were 
sometiines fifty times as much; so that when 
talking of quantities in Calcutta labour items 


did not matter very much, but in Canada they 
mattered a great deal. With materials you 
Soe the same difference. In Calcutta he had 
been asked to measure for a flat roof which 
fomprised lime, sand, treacle and bird seed. 
€ could assure his audience that was a very 
practicable roof in India, but it would not 
— in Canada. There wes undoubtedly a 
ery great future for quantity surveyors in 


th > ‘y . ' e 
© Empire if you could only persuade the 
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Empire to use quantity surveyors, but in 
most of the colonies, and in practically all 
foreign countries, there were no quantity 
surveyors ‘Ten years ago he had gone over 
to Canada to do some work in connection 
with the Parliament buildings, and while on 
that side of the Atlantic he had gone on to 
Chicago and formed the ‘‘ Guaranteed Quan- 
tities Association.’”” He had done a lot of 
work in Canada and America, but when he 
left there was no one who could follow on. 
This was because no training was given in 
the business. Amongst his present audience 
there were youngsters with a good grounding 
in their business as quantity surveyors, and 
there was a bright prospect for any such who 
went out to America or Canada. 

The Chairman, proposing ‘‘ The  Incor- 
porated Clerks of Works Association of Great 
Britain,’’ said among clerks of works were 
men of high character and sound judgment 
who could be trusted to act on their own re- 
sponsibility when a problem arose and the 
architect was absent. One matter he had to 
bring to the notice of the assembly was that 
of finance. In connection with the Associa- 
tion there was a Benevolent Fund. At the 
end of 1926 this fund had had a surplus of 
£357, but at the end of 1927 this had fallen 
to £201. 

Mr. W. Lewis Tett (President I.C.W.A.) 
said it would be superfluous to say how the 
clerks of works welcomed the presence of the 
architect. Not only did they regard him as 
an employer but in 999 cases in 1,000 the 
architect knew how to treat his lieutenant 
the clerk of works. 

Mr. T. 8S. Henley (Secretary I.C.W.A.), who 
proposed ‘The Worshipful Company of Car- 
penters,”’ said that no ambitious young man 
should miss the opportunity of attending the 
lectures given by that Company, or of taking 
their examinations. He thanked the Carpen- 
ters’ Company for the kind help they extended 
to the Association by giving them the use of 
their hall. 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Preston said it gave the 
Carpenters’ Company the greatest pleasure to 
receive the clerks of works in their hall. 

Mr. P, J. Luxton (vice-president I.C.W.A.) 
proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Builders.” 

Major R. J. Holliday, who replied, said 
that at no time had there been a greater 
necessity for highly-trained men in every walk 
of tha ‘industry, and the Clerks of Works’ 
Association was doing good work assisting 
its younger members to acquire the technical 
knowledge they needed. , 

Mr. H. W. Page (Past-President I.C.W.A.) 
proposed the health of the visitors and the 
ladies. 

Aiderman W. Peet responded for this toast. 
He said many of the visitors must have won- 
dered what kind of association the Incor- 
porated Clerks of Works’ Association was. 
One of its primary objects was to secure for 
its members continuity of employment, and 
to keep them primed up in modern methods. 
Another object was to maintain its benevolent 
fund. 

Mr. J. G. Russell proposed the toast of 
““The Chairman,’ which was very heartily 
responded to. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the 
compliment. 

‘The total contributions to the Benevolent 
Fund during the dinner amounted to 


£75 10s. 6d. 


SURVEYING AS APPLIED 
TO AMERICAN CONSTRUC- 
TION 


In an address before the New York State 
Association of Builders, Mr. G. Szmak, of the 
American Institute of Quantity Surveyors, 
defined and outlined the benefits and applica- 
tions of construction surveys. He said that 
the construction industry was, to a great 
extent, what the builder made it. If con- 
ditions in the industry were in a deplorabie 
state, it was within the power of the builder 
to bring about a more ethical, efficient and 
economical progress. The most irritating 
problems before the builder were unfair com- 
petition, inefficiency, and high cost produc- 
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tion. To solve these it was necessary to dis- 
card the old ways and means of doing 


business. ‘This was, no doubt, a difficult 
thing to ask the builder to do. He had been 
forced by custom to believe that the uncer- 
tainties of his business were real and took it 
for granted that he was in a gambling game. 
Even to suggest otherwise to most builders 
met. with doubt and suspicion. 

Unfair competition, with its many bad re- 
sults, did not start with the builder and 
would not end with him, in spite of the beliefs 
to the contrary. Good business, as well as 
bad business, started with the client. The 
luilder who had the courage to demand a 
positive instrument of purchase would get it. 
This same builder would have also the 
courage and knowledge to provide a first-class 
service. <A positive instrument of purchase 
would aid him to de it. No one could object 
to the fair competition that is brought about 
through the use of a professional survey. 
The majority of the builders’ disrupting 
problems would be solved by this method of 
doing business. Reputable architects were in 
favour of furnishing a construction survey 
with the plans and specifications just as soon 
as reputable builders asked for it. Construc 
tion would not cease on account of a request, 
for a survey, and, what was more, the best 
jobs would always go to the best builder 
more than ever before. Business had always 
to be done, and it evolved the builder, and 
not the builder the business. Construction 
surveying was the science of measurement, 
tabulation and analysis by uniform units 
applied to the quantity and quality of material 
and workmanship in the physical members of 
a civil structure. The professional survey 
was a written interpretation of the physical 
parts of a structure. It was intended to be 
just as universally understood by the user as 
the drawings were and to give him a mental 
picture of the structure bevond all doubt. 

Surveys had, among many others, the’ follow- 
ing advantages :—-They encouraged honesty hy 
exposing the facts otherwise unknown to 
buyer and seller; created fairness in com 
petition by positively showing that quantity 
and quality, and not price, were the basis of 
fair competition; provided accurate pre- 
liminary records on the relative values of 
material and workmanship, essential . for 
economical design; produced future reference 
records which were valuable for arbitration, 
investigation and valvation purposes; pre- 
vented costly errors and omissions; inter- 
preted plans and specifications into the every- 
day language of buyer end seller; simplified 
hy systematic classification of the actual re- 
quirements; eliniinated wasteful duplication 
in contract instruments. Some questions that 
had beer raised relative to professional sur- 
veys, said the lecturer, were: Who should 
control surveying, the architect or the builder ; 
and what was the attitude of cach towards 
the use of surveys? The fact that neither 
the architect nor the builder was responsible 
for the preparation of a professional survey 
was the most essential thing in ‘ts favour and 
made the survey valuable as a non-partial 
equalising medium. 

Could, were, or should professional surveys 
be guaranteed’ The surveyor, as an indica- 
tion of true competency, was ready to 
guarantee his survey. The form of guarantee 
was a matter of choice left to the selection of 
the client, architect or builder. 

Who paid the cost of surveys? The cost 
of the survey was paid by the client in any 
ease, and the more directly he paid it the 
less it cost. Tlie surveyor’s fee might be 
paid hy the client, incorporated within the 
fee of the architect or specified to be included 
within the contract of the builder. This fee 
was saved several times over through the 
elimination of waste. Any professional sur- 
veyor would provide the architect with the 
information necessary for specifying ‘the ‘¢6n- 
struction survey as part of the contract. 

Under what forms of contract might surveys 
he used? Construction surveys were used on 
lump-sum, cost plus percentage. unit price. 
or any other form of contract. The survey in 
any case performed its economic function. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON 


The Editor would be glad to receive infor- 
mation for publication under this heading 
from architects, builders, or other persons 
concerned. 


Colindale. — Premises. — The Hendon 
Licensing Justices have granted an application 
by the Cannon Brewery Co., Ltd., for the 
transference of the licence of the Chandos 
Arms to a new building, to be known as the 
New Chandos. The architects are Messrs. 
William Bradford & Sons, 12, Regent-street, 
W.1. 

Oroydon.—Imrrovements. -——- The Central 
Baths in Scarbrook-road, Croydon, whici 
belong to the Borough Council, are to be 
improved at a cost of £24,500. 


Fulham.—Crarer..—The scheme for the pro- 
vision of a Church of England chapel at the 
Fulham Cemetery, Sheen, is developing. The 
Church Council of the Parish Church have 
approved of the scheme. 


Harringay.—Apprrions.—The contract for 
the large addition to the factory of the Asso- 
ciated Piano Manufacturers, Ltd., has ‘been 
placed with Messrs. Industrial Constructions, 
Ltd., 44, Grosvenor-place, 8.W.1. 


Harrow-road.—Exrension.—Messrs. E. B. 
Holmes & Co., Ltd., of 155, Mare-street, 
Hackney, have secured the contract for ex- 
tension of premises for the Metropolitan Boot 
Co., Ltd., Broad-lane, Tottenham, under the 
supervision of the company’s architect, Mr. 
H. G. Cherry, F.R.1.B.A., 7, Buckingham- 
street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Hornsey.—Burtpinc.—A new Y.M.C.A. 
building is to be erected on a central site in 
Hornsey. It will have sleeping accommoda 
tion for 60 men, each with a room to himself. 

Hoxton.—Orrices.—A large site in Shep- 
herdess-walk, City-road, E.C.1, has been pur- 
chased by Messrs. Pilkington Bros., Ltd., who 
propose to build a large London warehouse 
and offices Plans have been prepared by Sir 
John W. Simpson, PP.R.1.B.A., 3, Verulam- 
buildings, W.C. 

Kensingtcn.-—Appirions.--The Kensington 
Borough Council has approved the Improve- 
ments Committee’s recommendation for the 
carrying out of certain alterations to the old 
Vestry Hall for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional accommodation at the Central Library. 
The cost of the work is estimated at £4,000. 

Leadenhall-street.—Renurpinc.—The Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd., announce their intention of 
vacating their branch offices at 144, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C.3, prior to rebuilding and ex- 
tension operations. The new building has 
heen designed by Messrs. Whinney, Son & 
Austen Hall, 8, Old Jewry, E.C.2. 


Little Pulteney-street.—Garaces.—Messrs 
Lex Garages, Ltd., has been registered to 
acquire various garages in London, and also 
to erect several new ones. The largest pro- 
posal is for a new garage and filling station, 
with residential and club accommodation for 
chauffeurs, on a site in Little Pulteney-street, 
Lexington-street, and Silver-place, W.1. This 
building will accommodate 1,000 cars on four 
floors, and will cost £130,000. The garage 
premises in St. John’s Wood-road, N.W., are 
extended to accommodate 230 cars; 
whilst a further scheme is for a new garage 
for 170 cars, petrol station, and showrooms in 
Wellington-road and Cochrane-street, N.W.i. 
The contract for the Little Pulteney-street 
garage has been placed with Messrs. Sabey & 
Son, 100, Great Russell-street, W.C.1. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. Robert 
Sharp, L.R.1.B.A., 28, Victoria-street, S.W.1, 
in collaboration with Messrs. J. J. Joass, 
F.R.1I.B.A., 40, St. James’s-place, 8.W.1. 

Marylebone. —(}aracrs.—Mr. Claude M 
Leigh, F.A.I., 16, Hanover-square, W.1, is 
connected with interests that propose to 
build a large motor garage, etc., on a site in 
Marylebone-road, Upper Gloucester-place, 
and New-street, W. 


to be 
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New Malden.—Cucrcn.—tThe foundation- 
stone has been laid for a new Sunday School 
in Malden-road and Cambridge-road, 8.W., to 
cost £5,500, to be followed shortly by the 
erection of a church to cost a further £5,000. 
The builders are Messrs. H. Somerford & 
Son, Ltd., 104, Manor-road, S8.W.4. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. George E. 
Withers, F.R.I.B.A., 50, Cannon-street, 
E.C.4. 

Southwark.—Institure.—In connection with 
St. Stephen’s Church, Mr. R. J. Rowley, con- 
tractor, Belmont Works, Tottenham, N.15, is 
building St. Stephen’s Hall in Hankey-place, 
to the design of Messrs. W. H. Woodroffe & 
Son, F. & A.R.I.3.A., architects, Bedford- 
row, W.C.1. The steelwork is being supplied 
by Messrs. Young & Co., 6, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, S.W.1. 

St. Pancras.__Dwetiincs.—For erection of 
the superstructure for a block of dwellings at 
Ossulton-street, St Pancras, the L.C.C. are 
inviting tenders. Mr. G. Topham Forrest, 
F.R.1.B.A., is the architect for the scheme. 

Poplar.—Barus.—New public baths and 
washhouses are to be constructed in Weston- 
street, Bromley-by-Bow, for the Poplar 
Borough Council. Application for bills of 
quantities are to be made to the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. H, Heckford. 

Upper Thames-street. — ResvitpiInc.— 
Messrs. Gee, Walker and Slater, Ltd., have 
secured the contract for the rebuilding of a 
portion of 78, Upper Thames-street, E.C., 
referred to in our issue of February 18, 1927. 
Messrs. 8S. H. White and Son are the con- 
sulting eugineers, and Messrs. Gunton and 
Gunton are the architects. 

Waterloo-road.—Hostrer.—- The Salvation 
Army are to build a large hostel, with 
dining and recreation rooms, etc., on the 
site of 259-265. Waterloo-road, 8.E.1, to the 
designs of their architect, Mr. Alexander 
Gordon, 97, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.4. 
The builders are Messrs. H. and J. Taylor, 
177, Lewisham-road, S.E.13. 


West Ham.—Exrensions.—Tenders are 
now being invited by the West Ham Council 
for extensions to the fire brigade station in 
North Woolwich-road, Silvertown. 

West Norwood.—Mr. A. E. Abrahams, 25, 
Shaftesbury-avenue, W.1, has acquired a large 
site in Norwood-road, 8.E., where a new 
‘* super *’ cinema, to be called the “‘ Regal,”’ 
will be built. 

White Lion-street. — Buitpinc. — Messrs. 
Lawsons, Ltd., the Dundee warehousemen, 
have decided to build a large warehouse on a 
site in White Lion-street, E.C.2, to plans pre- 
pared by Mr. M. Evans, 57, Chancery-lane, 
W.C.2. The contract, amounting to about 
£45,000, has been placed with Messrs. H. G 
Cooper, Ltd., 6, Lime-street-square, E.C.3. 
The quantities have been prepared by Mr. 
H. W. Langdon, 57, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

Wimbledon.—Resvuitpinc.—Messrs. Potter 
& Co. are to rebuild their premises and show- 
rooms in Merton-road, S.W. Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. 8. Day, Lensfield, Wandle- 
road, Morden. The builders are Messrs 
James Burges & Son, Wycliffe-road, 8.W.19 


Report on Enamel-zinc Sheets. 

The Report of the Standing Committee re- 
specting enamel-zinc sheets has now been 
published, price 2d., by H..1. Stationery 
Office. The Committee are of opinion that 
the Order-in-Council should require that 
where imported enamel-zinc sheets are sold 
or exposed for sale in boxes, crates or other 
containers or wrappers, the box, crate or 
other container or wrapper should bear an 
indication of origin in a conspicuous manner 
They consider that imported enamel-zinc 
sheets sold or exposed for sale otherwise than 
in a container or wrapper should be re- 
quired to bear conspicuously on the front of 
each sheet an indication of origin either 
marked on the sheet itself or on a label 
affixed thereto. 

They recommend, however, that an: exemp- 
tion from the marking requirement should 
be provided for a sale of six sheets or less. 


APRIL 20, 1928 


COST OF SUBSIDY HOUSES 


A circular has been issued to local autho. 
rities by the Minister of Health in connection 
with the administration of schemes for assist. 
ing private ——— in the provision of 
houses. In the Circular 755, uf January 1, 
1927, local authorities were instructed that 
it should be made a definite condition of 
subsidy, in certificates issued after the date 
of receipt of that circular, that the net sell- 
ing price of houses included in such certifj- 
cates should not exceed £550, exclusive of 
subsidy, or, where the houses were not to be 
sold, that the gross cost should not exceed 
£625, where a subsidy of £75 was being paid. 


The Minister now states that in the former 
case (where the align condition attached 
to the preliminary certificate is that of a 
maximum selling price) the net selling price 
of £550 will remain unaffected by any altera- 
tions in the amount of the grants given by 
local authorities, which have made as a 
result of the reduction in the Exchequer con- 
tribution for houses completed after Septem- 
her 30, 1927. In the latter case, where the 
governing condition is, that of a maximum 
gross cost, it will be appreciated that the 
gross cost of the houses falls to be reduced 
by the amount of any reduction of grants 
made by iocal authorities, and care should be 
taken to ensure that this reduction in the 
maximum gross cost is made clear to appli- 
cants when preliminary certificates are issued. 
The iocal authority will appreciate that, in 
the case of certificates issued since the date 
of receipt of the Circular 755, the observance 
of the conditions as to gross maximum cost 
or net selling price is a condition of the pay- 
ment of Exchequer subsidy to the local 
authority, and in their claims for such sub 
sidy the lecal authority are required to 
certify that they are satisfied that these con- 
ditions have been observed. 


The Minister reminds the local authorities 
that the maximum figures referred to are to 
be inclusive of every payment made in re- 
spect of the house (and land), and that it is 
not permissible for separate arrangements to 
be made between the builder and his pur- 
chaser for the payment of additional sums. 
He suggests that the promise of assistance 
given by the local authority should clearly 
specify that the maximum figure of gross 
cost or net selling price is an all-in figure, 
and that any arrangements for the payment 
or receipt of additional sums will involve 
forfeiture of the subsidy. 


Bristol Plumbers at Dinner. 


Mr. Vaughan presided over the annual 
dinner of the Bristol and District Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers, held at St. 
Stephen’s Restaurant, Bristol. Mr. H. J. 
White proposed the toast of “The Bristol 
Society of Architects”? and Mr. C. F. W. 
Dening, F.R.I.B.A., responding, said that 
a hundred years ago lead had not been 
brought into their work, only iron being 
used. There were some good examples of 
the work done in those days still to be seen 
in the city. Mr. W. A. Andrews, of the 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, said 
that this vear they had a fifth year 
plumbers’ class, and the students who were 
taking that class were going to enter for 
the City of London examination, the first 
time for some years. 


Scottish Plasterers’ Wages. 


By an award of the Industrial Court, 
issned recently, plasterers’ wages in Seot- 
land are to be reduced by a halfpenny per 
hour from May 1. The present rates are 
is. 9d. per hour in the 24 larger towns, and 
from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8}d. per hour elsewhere. 
The employers, represented by the Sc ittish 
Master Plasterers’ Association, asked for 4 
reduction of 14d. per hour on existing rates, 
and the Scottish National verative 
Plasterers’ Federal Union, on behalf of the 
workers, for an increase of 2d. per hour. 
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THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


For some contracts still o 


, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 


are advertised in this number. Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are 


imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not 


ind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender ; 


that a fair wayes clause shall be observed, that no allowance will be made for tenders; and that deposits 
are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. __ ; 
The date given is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent 


in, the name and address at the end is the person 
be obtained. 


whom or place where quantities, forms of tender, etc., may 


Foll owing is a list of abbreviations :— Borough Surveyor, B.S. ; Borough Engineer, B.E. ; District Surveyor, 
D.S. ; Clerk, C. ; Town Clerk, T.C. ; ym? Engineer, C.E. ; County Surveyor, C.S. ; County Architect, C.A. ; 


Surveyor, S.; Engineer, E.; Borough Arc 


BUILDING, PAINTING, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING, HEATING, ETC. 


APRIL 23. 

Blackrock.—Alterations.—To Blackrock Seawater 
Baths, erection of concrete stands for seating 
accommodation, with dressing-rooms and sanitary 
conveniences, and platform for diving, for U.D.C. 8. 

Cavan.—Repairs.—Also alterations at Cavan 
Court House, for C.C. P. Reilly, secretary. 

Clutton.—Lighting.—Installation of electric light 
at Institution, for B.G. . Hood, engineer, 40, 
Queen's-rd., Clifton, Bristol. Dep. £2 2s. 

Dewsbury.—Alterations.—At baths, Wellington-rd., 
for C.B . Dearden, A.R.1.B.A., B.S. 

Enfieid.—Public Convenience.—In Church-st., 
Enfield, for the U.D.C. Council’s Surveyor, Public 
Offices, Enfield. Dep. £2 2s. 

Epsom.—Painting.—External and internal dis- 
tempering, etc., to cottages at Woodmansterne, 
Eone*t, Burgh Heath and Ewell, for R.D.C. 
W. T. Wooldridge, 8. 

Glasgow.—Railings.—For (1) iron railings and 
(2) painter work, at Parkhead housing scheme, for 
T.C. D. Stenhouse, T.C. 

Gloucester.—New Kitchen.—At the Wotton Mental 
Hospital, for the Committee of Visitors of the 
Gloucester County and City Mental Hospitals. 
Charles Martin, Clerk of Works at the Hospital. 
Dep. £2 2a. 

Prestwich.—Fencing.—5So yds. of deal paling 
fence and approximately 100 yds. of lattice and 
close board sereen fencing, for U.D.C. 8. 

Prestwich.—Floors.—Repairs and relaying of 
floors on Council’s housing estates, for U.D.C.. 8. 

St. Albans.—Cottawe.—At Sandridge-rd. depot, for 
T.C. F. T. Negus, City EB. and 8., 38, St. Peter’s-st. 

Shetheid.—Ruilding.—Two new ward blocks, etc.. 
at Lodge Moor hospital, for T.C. W. Geo. Davies, 
F.R.I.B.A., City Architect. Dep. £2. 

Southport.—Library.—Branch library in Liverpool- 
y «ems for C.B. A. E. Jackson, B.E. Dep. 
£1 ls. 

Willesden.—Tlospital Buildings.—New  observa- 
tion ward block and a new nurses’ quarters block 
and incidental works at Dog-lane. F. Wilkinson, 
M.Inst.C.£., Town Hall, Dyne-rd., Kilburn, N.W.6. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Winchester.—Painting.—Summer repairs at several 
elementary schools, for E.C. Oity 8. 


APRIL 24. 


A —Improvements.—Mason, carpenter and 
plumber works of covered court, Mains of Towie, 
Auchterless Station, for Endowments Trust. W. L. 
Duncan, architect, Turriff. 

Hatton.—Alterations.—-Dwelling house, Lower 
Smiddyseat, Turriff, for Hatton estate. , 
Duncan, architect, Turriff. 

Keighley.—Builders’ Work.—In connection with 
new stokery and greenhouse in Devonshire-park, for 
Parks Committee. J. Bailey, Parks Superintendent 

Manchester.—Fvtensions.—To City Evhibition hall, 
Byrom-st., for T.C City Architect. Dep. £1 1s. 

Newton Abbot.—lTouses.—4, at Abbotskerswell, for 
R.D.C. BR. H. Palmer, L.R.I.B.A., 11, Tnion-st 

*Southwark.—Cleaning and Painting Works inter- 
nal. Maple Flooring and Asbestos Sheet Ceilings.- 
In wards at Hospital, East Dulwich-grove, S.E., for 
the Guardians, Southwark Union A. Saxon Snell 
« Phillips, 9, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, 
W.l. Dep. £5. 

Steeton.—Electric Light.—Installation at Steeton 
Council School, for West Riding C.C. B. Thornton, 
Divisonal Clerk, Education Office. Skipton 

Tavistock.—lTlouses.—16 at Witham-park, for 
U.D.C. 8. 

West Ham.—Extension—To the Fire Brigade 
Station, North Woolwich-rd., Silvertown, for the 
West Ham ©.B. B.E., Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
Dep. £1. 

APRIL 25. 


Chesterfield. Homs.—Extension to Nurses’ Home 
at Chesterfield Union Workhouse, for B.G. W. A. 
Derbyshire, architect, 3, Gluman-gate. Dep. £1. 

Dublin.—Ruilding.—Building works and supplies, 
for Commissioners of Public Works. T. Cassedy, 
secretary, Office of Public Works. Dep. £1. 

Dublin.—Paths.—Clearing work, re-making paths 
in grounds and other works in building at Custom 
House, for Comwmissioners of Public Works 4 
Cassedy, secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin 
Dep. £1 

Eaglesham.—Steadings.—Twelve steadings on 
North Kirklands farm, for Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland Chief Surveyor, York Buildings, 
Queen-st.. Edinburgh. Dep. £1. 

Hull.— Building.— Reinforced concrete pump 
chamber at East District Pumping Station, for 
T.c. T. Thomas, City E. 

Hyde.—Stonework.—In connection with new en- 
trance gates to the park, for Corporation. B.S. 

inveresk.—Installation.—Of electric light in Com- 
bination Poorhouse. J. B. Anderson Begg, con- 
sulting engineer, 8, Hope-st., Edinburgh. Dep. 
£1 is 


tect, B.A.; Architect. A. 


Lianelly.—Repairs.—To houses known as Nos. 1 
and 5, Ropewalk-rd., for T.C. B.S. 

Poplar.—Exterior Painting —Of St. Andrew's 
Hospital, Bromley-by-Bow, E.3, for the Poplar 
Guardians. Harley Heckford, B.E. and 8., Council 
Offices, High-st., E. Dep. £2 2s. to the Clerk. 


APRIL 26. 


Bexhill.—Pavilion, Grand Stand and Lavatories. 
—In the Polegrove, Bexhill, for the B.C. Geo, Ball, 
BS Dep. £1 1s 

Down.—Building.—For (1) Killinchy P.R. school. 
Killinchy, Co. Down, building alterations and addi- 
tions, steel casements, steel works ; and (2) Windsor 
Hill P.E. school, Newry, Co. Down, wood block 
flooring, terrazzo flooring, wall tiling, for County 
E.C. Castor J. Love, architect and civil engineer, 
ll, Chichester-st., Belfast. Dep. £2 2s. 

Dunfermiine.—Installation.—Electrical installa- 
tion in new laundry block to be erected in connec- 
tion with extension of hospital, for Dunfermline 
and West Fife Hospital Committee. Muirhead and 
Rutherford, architects, East Port. Dep. £1 1s. 

Feiltham.—Houses.—56 houses and road at Har- 
lington-rd., for U.D.C. J. H. Sandy, clerk. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

Glasgow.—Trades.—In connection with Burgher- 
st. re housing scheme, for T.C. D. Stenhouse, T.C. 

Holywell Green.—Alterations.—T'o store, for Stain- 
land and Holywell Green Industrial Society, Ltd. 
J. Berry & Sons, architects and surveyors, 1, 
Market-walk, Huddersfield. 

Kensington.— Buildin Work.—Receiving room 
to the west end of the maternity wards at St. 
Mary Abbots Hospital, Marloes-rd., for the 
Guardians. F. W. Turner, Clerk, Guardians Offices, 
Marloes-rd. 

Lincoin.—Garage.—Central bus garage and work- 
shops in St. Mark’s-st., for T.C. City E. and S 
Dep. £2 

London.— Telephone Exchange.—‘‘ Terminus,” 
King’s Cross, for the Commissioners H.M.O.W. 
Contracts Branch, King Oharles-st., 8.W.1. Dep. 
£1 1s. 

Southwick.—Flats.—16_ self-contained flats and 
8 cottages in St. Aubyn’s-rd., Fishersgate, for 
U.D.Cc. G. W. Warr, 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Stirling.—Building.—New police station at Spittal- 
st.. for T.C. A. H. Goudie, B.E. Dep. £1. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield.—Houses.—56 non-parlour type, 
on Kirby-rd. site, for U.D.C. Warner, Bocock & 
Dean, architects and surveyors, Mansfield-rd. Dep. 
£3 3s. 

Tourmakeady. — College. — Preparatory training 
college at Tourmakeady, Co. Mayo, for Commis- 
sioners of Public Works. T. Cassedy, secretary. 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. Dep. £1. 

Winchester.—Extensions.—Also alterations to 
electricity offices in Gordon-rd., for T.C. Cancellor 
and Sawyer, F. and A.R.I.B.A., Queen Anne-cham- 
bers. Dep. £2 2s. 

APRIL 27. 


Bristol.—Houses.—58, on Sea Mills housing site. 
for T.C. L. 8S. McKenzie, City E. and S., 51, Prince- 
st. Dep. £1. 

Dundonald.—Steadings.—9 steadings on Plough- 
land Fxrm, Dundonald, by Kilmarnock, for Board 
of Agriculture for Scotland. Chief Surveyor. Dep. 
£1 1s. 

treland.—Building.—For (1) station at Santry, 
Co. Dublin; (2) reconstruction of building at Con- 
voy, Co. Donegal: (3) reconstruction of building at 
Farranfore, Co. Kerry; (4) alterations to Killarney 
Garda Siochana Station, Co. Kerry, for Commis- 
sioners of Public Works. T. Cassedy, secretary, 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. Dep. £1 each. 

Mexborough. — Additions. — Also alterations to 
Secondary school, for West Riding F.C. Education 
Department, County Hall. Wake*eld. 

New Mills.—Houses.—Fifty non-parlour type, on 
Conncil’s housing site, Bakehurst Estate, for 
U.D.C. W. C. Sheard, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. . 

* Orsett.—Houses.—Erection of 122. in various 
parishes, for the Orsett R.D.C. E. and §S., Council 
Offices, Palmers-av., Grays. 

APRIL 28. 

Buxton.—-Additions.—Also alterations to Bedford 
private hotel, St. John’s-rd. Chas, Flint, L.R.I.B.A., 
architect and surveyor. 

Ramsey (isle of Man)—Dwellings.—?7. for Town 
Commissioners. G. Kay & Sons, architects, 22, 
Athol-st., Douglas. 

*xWest Ham.—Repairing and Painting.—O!f ex- 
teriors of varions schools. for the C.B. John Hf. 
Jacques, L.R.1.B.A., 61, West Ham-lane, Stratford, 


E.15. Dep. £1. 
APRIL 30. 

Cardiff.—Alterations.—At hospital of City Lodge 
Institution, for B.Q. Willmott & Smith, architects. 
4, Park-vl. Dep. £2 2s. 

East Preston.—(Cottazes.—4 at Clapham and 6 at 
Ferring, for R.D.C. H. R. Judd, 8., 72, Sunth-ter.. 
Littl hampton. 

* Southend-on-Sea.—Pavilion.—Erection of.  be- 
tween the bowling greens on the Chalkwell- 
esplanade, for the C.B. Robt. H. Dvyer, ie 
Municipal-buildings. Dep. £2. 


APRIL 20, 1928 


*Southend-on-Sea.—W indows.—Additional windows 
on the tipping floor at the refuse destructor, for the 
B.C. Robt. H. Dyer, B.E., Municipal-buildings, 
Dep. £2. 

*Stepney.—Constructional Steelwork and Rein. 
forced Concrete Work.—Required in proposed bath. 
rooms, external stairs and sun balconies, for the 
Guardians. 8. McClelland, Clerk, Administrative 
Offices, Bancroft-rd., Mile End, E.l. Dep. £1 is. 

Tilbury.—Houses.—315, including reinforced cop. 
crete slab foundations, triangular block system or 
in brickwork, for the U.D.C. S. A. Hill-Willis 
E. and §8., Council Offices, Civic-square. Dep. £5, ' 


MAY 1. 

Blunts (Cornwall).—Renovation—Of Wesleyan 
Chapel, for Trustees. Mr. Martin, ‘‘ Bearah,” near 
Blunts, Tideford, St. Germans. _ 

Chingtord.—Houses.—20, in pairs, for the U.D.C, 
G. H. Green, Clerk, Council Offices, Station-rd,, 
Chingford, E.4. Dep. £2 2s. 

Dublin.—Wiring.—For electric lighting and heat- 
ing of 100 houses in Drumcondra housing scheme, 
for Corporation. Gerald J. Sherlock, T.C. 

Doigelley.—Additions.—Also extensive improve. 
ments in connection with chapel, for Baptist Chapel 
Committee. J. E. Griffiths, -B.A., Owen 
Morris Roberts & Son, architects and surveyors, 
Portmadac. 

* Hornsey. — Reconstruction. — Of the — super. 
structure and widening of bridge No. 2, carrying 
road over railway at Muswell-hill, for the TC. 
C. J. Brown, engineer, King’s Cross Station, N.1. 

jrishtown.—Rectory.—For St. Matthew's Chuich. 
Rev. J. S. Carolin, 56, Tritonville-rd., Sandymount, 
Dep. £2. 

Moild.—Painting.—Also decorating at following 
schools, for Flintshire E.C. R. G. Whitley, C.A. 
(2) Leeswood N.P., (3) Lianfynydd Council, (4) 
Northop Hall Council, (5) Soughton Council, (6) 
Custom House Lane Council (infants’), (7) Mold 
Junction Council, (8) Pentrobin C.E. R. G. 
Whitley, O.A. and 8. 

Teignmouth.— Houses.—28, on the Mill-lane site, 
for the U.D.C. F. W. Knight, Dist. 8. 


MAY 2. 
Manchester.—School.—Open-alr municipal school, 
Crumpsall, for E.C. P. M. Heath, T.C. 
Rochester.—Houses.—6 non-parlour, on Maidstone- 
rd. housing site, for T.C. W. Law, City S. Dep. 


£1 Is. 
MAY 3. 

Edinburgh.—Adaptations.—Also alterations at 
118, George-st., as extension of central telephone ex- 
change, for H.M.O.W. Architect, H.M. Office of 
Works, 122, George-st., Edinburgh. Dep. £1 1s. 

s ton.—School.—New Council school at 
Wherwell, for the C.C. of Southampton. A. L. 
Roberts, C.A., The Castle, Winchester. Dep. £1 1s. 
by cheque payable to the “ Hants County Council” 
and crossed “ Lioyds Bank, Ltd., Winchester.” 

Southampton.—School.—New Council school at 
Totton, for the C.C. of Southampton. A. L. 
Roberts, C.A., The Castle, Winchester. Dep. £1 1s. 
by cheque payable to the “ Hants County Council” 
and crossed “ Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Winchester.” 

Southampton. — School. — At Cranfield, for 
Southampton C.C. A. L. Roberts, County Architect, 
The Castle, Winchester. Dep. £1 1s. by cheque, 
payable to “ Hants County Council” and crossed 
** Lloyds Bank, Utd., Winchester.” 


_ MAY 6. 
_ Glasgow.—Jobhing Work.—For Parks Dept. D. 
Stenhouse, T.C. 

Staines.—Ileating.—Of infirmary at Staines Poor 
Law Institution, London-rd., Ashford, for B.G. J. 
Roger Preston, consulting engineer, 7, Southampton- 
st., Bloomsbury-sq., W.C.1. Dep. £1 1s. 


MAY 7. 

%* Croydon.—Houses.—Erecting of 64 (70 lettings) 
at Hermitage-rd. estate, Upper Norwood, for the 
C.B. B.E., Town Hail. Dep. £3 3s. $ 

%*Croydon.—Houses.—Erection of 90 (98 lettings) 
at Mitcham-rd. estate, for the C.B. B.E., Town 
Hall Dep, £3 3s ; 

Leeds.—Foundations.—Excavation for and con 
struction of ferro-concrete raft, foundations 4 
ducts in connection with Kirkstall power station at 
Redcote Farm, Armley, for T.C. C. N. Hefford, 
manager, Electricity Dept., 1, Whitehall-rd. Dep. £1. 

Lewisham.—Internal painting of the Lewisham 
Hospital, High-st., Lewisham, 8.E.13, for the 
Lewisham Guardians. Guardians’ Offices, . 
High-st. Dep. £3 3s. ; : t 

Norwich.—Repairs and Materials.—For War Dept. 
Director of Army Contracts, Imperial House, Tothill- 
st., Westminster, S.W.1. 


MAY 8. 

Ben Rhydding.—Additions.—Also alterations Fe 
quired at Ben Rhydding Council School, for = 
Riding E.C. Edueation Department, County Hall, 
Wakefield. ‘ 

Girvan.—Alterations.—Also adaptations at poe 
office, for H.M.O.W. Architect, HI.M. Office © 
Works, 122, George-st., Edinburgh. Dep. £1 1s. ' 

London.—Public Baths and Wash-houses— n 
Weston-st., Bromley-by-Bow, E., for the Poplar 
B.C. Warley Heckford, B.S. Dep. £558 — ani 

* Nottingham.—Telephone Exch» nge.—At Beest ~ 
for the Commissioners H.M.O.W. Contracts Branca, 
King Charles-st., 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. or 

Swatiownest.—Painting.— Internal and | oOeeet 
ing South Rotherham and Kiveton-park —— 
Isolation Hospital, for committee. A. H. S'yTME 
Clerk, 6, North Charch-st., Sheffeld. _—* 

West Riding.—Installation.—Providing a irst 
ing a low pressure hot water installation 4 Ra 
Courtney and Temple Hirst New School for web 
F.C. Education Department, County Hall d 
field. 
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MAY 9. 
*Northumberland.— lost. Oflice.--At Wallsend, for 
the Commissioners  11.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, 


king Charles-st., S.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 
MAY 10. 
*Birmingham.—Telephorie Exchange. At Har- 
porne, for the Commissioners H.M.O.W. Contracts 
graneh, King Charles-st., 8.W.1. Dep. £1 1s. 
MAY 11 


«St. Pancras.—Builders’ Work. Extensions to 
Yighvate Blectricity Sub-Station, for the B.C. 
Flectricity Offices, 57, Pratt-street, N.W.1. Dep. £1. 


MAY 14. i Tall ak 
St. Pancras. — Superstructure. — For block 0 
jwellings at Ossulstun-st., for the L.C.C. Architect 
io the Ceuncil, The County Hall (Room No. 3), 
Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. Dep. £2. 


NO DATE. 
Batley.—Fencing.—Erection and 
’ vds. wooden fencing on land 
Knowles, 28, Morris-lane, Kirkstall. 
*Burton-on-Trent.—New Premises.—At 


repair of about 
off Dark-lane. 


Burion- 


on-Trent Architect’s Department, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., Balloon-st., Manchester. 
Dep. £1 Bs. 


Dundee.—Depot.—Cleansing depet. Fairfield-rd , 
for T.C. G. Baxter, 91, Commercial-st. | 
* Hanley.—Cottages.—2 for disabled ex-Service men 
n Cauldon-r@. A. Lloyd Thomas & Douglas Wood, 
architects, 35, Craven-et., Strand, W.C.2. _ 
High Wycombe.—Hall.—Village hall at Naphill. 
neat High Wycombe. Taylor & White, A.R.I.B.A.. 
architects. 7, Bourbon-st., Aylesbury. ~ ny = 1s. 
ch.—Residence.—On Cemetery-rd., for : 
nF. RB. Ward, L.R.1.B.A., architect, 8, South 
Brink, Wisbech. ; 
Thirsk.—Repairs to Thirkleby church roof, eX- 
inding spire. J. Armstrong, Thirkleby, Thirsk. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 


APRIL 23. 
Canvey Island.—Highway Materials.—For U.DC. 
\. G. J. Cornner, E. and §. ; mar : 
Cromer.—Highway Materials—For U.D.C. R 
Croome, s. 
APRIL 24. ern gm 
Barnoidswick.—Road Materials—For U.D.C. W 
Ellis, 8. i 
King’s Lynn.—Tarred Slag.—For T.C.  *« 
Matthew, B.B. 


APRIL 26. ; 
Belfast.—Builters’ Materials—For Gas Dept. 
Engineer and Manager, Gas Works. 

APRIL 27. . 
Barnsley.—Pipes.—4,100 yds. of lined stec] pipe 


in. (nominal) diameter, together with necessary 


special pipes, for C.B. J. R. Fox, Waterworks 
Engineer and Manager, Doncaster-rd. Dep. £5 5s 
Bolton-upon-Dearne.— Road Materials. For 
pbc. W. Wt. Adams, 8. 

APRIL 30. Se 
Shoreham-by-Sea.—Granife.—For U.D.C. frown 
Surveyor 

: MAY 1 


Cairo.—Asphalt.—For Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Works. Department of Overseas Trade, 35, 
Old Queen-st.. S.W.1. (R.X. 4263). 
Glasgow.— Builders’ Materials.—For 
Dept. D. Stenhouse, TC 


MAY 2. 
Huyton-with-Roby.— Macaglam.—For (2) 500 tons 
2-in. graded tarred slag macadam, (b) 100 tons 
lin, tarred limestone macadam, and (c) 50 tons 
lin to §-in. tarred limestone, and also 300 tons 
clean granite chippings, for U.D.C. I. 
nister, S 


Tramways 


MAY 30. 
Ceyion.—Extensions.—Cast iron pipes for Galle 
Corporation. Consulting Engineer, Galle Water- 
works, ¢/o Glenfield and Kennedy, Lid., 39, Vie- 

S.W.1. 


tor + 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
APRIL 24. 
East Haghourne.—Laying-oul.—New cemetery, in- 
cinding erection of about 640 yds. of fencing of 
‘arious kinds. a small cloakroom, tool shed, etc.. 
the construction of a culvert, water service, etc., 
for PC. T. G. Faulkner, architect, Harwell-rd., 
Didcot, Dep. £1 1s. 
Lochaber.—Steelwork.—Structural steelwork for 
power house and factory buildings. for North 
British Aluminium Co. Secretary, Adelaide House, 
King William-st., London 


,,-ondon.. Engineering Labour.—In Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, TLoeds, and Sonthampton, for H.M.O.W. 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King 
Chark S.W.1. 
APRIL 25. 

_ London. Steelwork. — Structural steel work, 
stvanised work. ete.. for engine erecting shop, for 
{ssam-Bengal Riv. Co. Hodges, Bennett & ‘Co., 

'. (5, Qucen Victoria-st., E.C.4. 

a MAY 7. 
ro tia. Dridges.—35 road bridges for Lloyd Bar- 
SEt for India Store Dept. Director, Belvedere-rd., 
wy bondon ~Steelwork.—175 tons strnctural_ steel- 
Co. y.. “Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
%, Ltd. Director, 

a : MAY 4, i 
na ee Rridgework.—690 tons, for Indian Store 
<i ctor-General. Belvedere-rd., S.E.1. 
canst rank.—Reinforeced concrete tank at 
smning for R.D.C. F. Thurlby, E. Dep. £1 





THE BUILDER. 


MAY 7. 
Portadown.—Sicelwork.—For fabrication, delivery 
und erection of steel framework in connection with 
reconstruction of Shambles, William-st., for U.D.C. 
R. Ferguson and 8. Mcllveen, architects, 36, Scottish 

Provident-buildings, Belfast. 


MAY 10. 

Johannesburg.—Bridge Work.—Structural bridge 
work for Smith-st. Bridge, Durban; Potgieter-st. 
Bridge, Pretoria, additional set of stairs, Witbank 
footbridge, for South African Railways and Har- 
bours. Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old 
Queen-st., S.W.1. (Reference AX. 6145.) 

Lochaber.—Reconsitruction of bridge over the 
River Lochy. Sir E. Owen Williams, K.B.E., 5, St. 
George’s-rd., Westminster, S.W.1. Dep. £5 5s. 


MAY 11. 

* Belfast.—Stcelwork.—Delivery snd erection of 
steelwork at the Law Courts, for the Commissioners 
of HL.M.O.W. Contracts Branch, King Charles:st.. 
S.W.1. Dep. £1 Is. 


MAY 14. : 

Carlisile.—Footbridge.—Steel plate yirder  foot- 
bridge, approximately 189 ft. long and 7 ft. wide, 
over L.M. and 8. Rly, near Maryport Cottages, for 
T.C. Perey Dalton, A.R.I.B.A., City E 

Glasgow.—Bridge—Over L. and N.E. Rly. 
(Glasgow and Airdrie Line) at Barrachnie, for T.C 
Dy. A. Donald, engineer, 271, Alexandra-parade. Dep. 
£3 Ss 

JUNE 5. 

Alexandria (Egypt).—Bridge.—Metallic swing 
bridge over Mahmudia Canal, for H.M. Consul- 
General. Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old 
Queen-st., S.W.1. (Ref. A.X.6050.) 


ROAD SEWERAGE, AND WATER 
WORKS. 
APRIL 23. 

Aberdeen.—Mains.— Extension of water and sewer 


road, off Dalhebity-rd. at Bieldside, 
Clark, District Clerk, 7, Bon 


mains in new 
for D.C. of C.C. A. 
Accord-sq. 
Beddington and Wallington.—Improvements.—To 
Lavington-rd. (between Croydon-rd. and northern 
boundary of 31, Lavington-rd.), for U.D.C. 8S. F. 
R. Carter, E. and 8S. Dep. £1 1s. 
Dumfries.—Water Supply—Supplying and laying 
of 580 lin. yds. of 2-in. diameter cast-iron pipes to 
replace the existing 2-in. and 14-in. branch mains, 
together with all special castings, valves, and other 
fittings; the transfer of the existing house con- 
nections to the new mains and all incidental works, 
for Thornhill, for C.C. W. C. Easton, Chartered 
Civil Engineer, 183, West George-st., Glasgow, C.2. 
Dep. £1 1s 
Ealing.—Road.—Construction of new 
Pope’s-lane to Almond-av., for T.C. W. R. 
B.E. 
Hornsea.—Tarring.—Surface tarring about 90,000 
super. yds. of various streets and roads, for U.D.C. 


road from 
Hicks, 


H. W. Boardman, FE. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 

Liverpool.—Pipe-laying.—Laying of steel pipes 
of 42-in. internal diameter and other ancillary 
works, ns° follows:—From Ashiton’s Cross to 


Beeston Moss, in County of Chester, for distance 


of about 53 miles, for Corporation. Water En- 
vineer. Dep. £5 5s. 


London.—Paving.—Reinforced . concrete carriage- 
way, and with artificial flags and gravel with 
granite kerb, the footways of Ashworth-rd., be- 
tween Elgin-av. and a line drawn across Ashworth- 
rd. from party fence of 7 and 9, Ashworth-rd. to 








ESTIMATING ON RIGHT LINES 


Everyone whose business it is to quote for building 
work should master the principles upon whick 
estimating is based. These principles are clearly 
explained and illustrated in 


‘HOW TO ESTIMATE’ -ee 


by J. T. REA, 

a Unique and invaluable work which 
is not excelled in thoroughness or in 
scope by any similar book known. 
Fourth edition (now ready). 540 es. Price 15s. 
net (by post 15s. ¥d.). Comtaining thousands of 
prices and hundreds of examples o1 analysis, showing 
how a builder can make up rates for himself. in 
view of the difficulty of ixing standard prices under 
present conditions, the author has included an im- 
portant series of Adaptation Tables and Percentages 
which show how rates may be adjusted to meet varia- 

ions at any time. 
“ilies narchesing any other book on this vitally 
important subject, you are invited to inspect this— 
the standard work which is im use by over 30,000 
builders. P 
A Copy will be sent by return, and your 
Remittance refunded if the Book does 
: ¢ notsatisfy your requirements : : 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD. 
Publishers, 94 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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north fence of garage of 24, Ashworth-rd., for 
Paddington B.C, B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s, 

London.Surface Water Sewer.—In_ Lionel-rd., 
Brentiord, for the Brentford and Chiswick U,D.C. 
Edward Willis, B.S., Town Lall, Chiswick, W.4. 

Manchester.—Sewering.—Sewering, draming, pav- 
ing (concrete), flagging (artificial flags), etc., 
Whiteway-st., Moston, from Vernon-st. to a point 
107 2-3 yds. distant in a south-easterly direction, and 
draining, paving (concrete), etc., passage behind 
2-12, Towton-st., 1-4, Devonport-terr., Hall-st., 3-11, 
Willow Bank, Church-lane, etc., Moston, passage 
behind 9-21, Farndon-av., ete., Harpurbey, passage 
behind 57-69, Corwen-ay., etc., Harpurhey, for T.C. 
P. M. Heath, Town Clerk. Dep. £1 1s. 

Shoeburyness.—Drainage.—In connection with 8 
houses in Grove-rd. and 1 house in Cambridge-rd., 
for U.D.C. J. W. Stevens, S. Dep. £1 2s. 


APRIL 24. 

Argyll.—Resurfacing.—With tar-grouted macad:m 
about 3 miles of roadway throughout distriet ; also 
about 1 mile of roadway with watemound macn- 
dam surface sprayed with tar, for Mid-Argyll Con- 
mittee of C.C, C. C. MacArthur, S., Lochgilphead. 

Dublin.—Widening.—-Of roadway at Stillorgan, tur 
C.C. CS., 11, Parnell-sq. Dep. £5. 

Great Crosby. —Making-up.—Portions of Brown- 
moor-lane and Forefield-lane, for U.D.C. A. Wright, 
Ss. 

West Suffolk.—Miaking-up.—Also laying of ap- 
proximately 5,490 yds. lin. of reinforced concrete 
kerbing and concrete haunching near Shippea Hill 
Station on the Mildenhall-Littleport main road, for 
C.Cc. E. H. Bond, CS. 

Willesden.—Paving.—Asphalt paving North Cir- 
cular-rd. (section 3) from Edgware-rd. to Neasden- 
lane, for U.D.C. F. Wilkinson, E. 

Winchester.—Pipes.—T'aking up existing 15-in. 
stoneware pipes and relaying with 15-in. cast-iron 
pipes, with turned and bored jeints, for 'T.C, City FR. 


APRIL 25. 
Birmingham.—Vaving.—Supplying, laying and 
maintaining hand-laid granited rock, asphalt pav- 
ing, 2-in. in thickness, as follows :—(1) in Lichfield- 
rd., between Aston-cross and Victoria-rd., approxi- 
mate area of 4,288 sq. yds., and (2) in Balden-rd., 
Harborne, urea of 9,800 sq. yds., for T.C. H. H. 
Humphries, City E. and 8S. Dep. £1 each. 

Chipping Sodbury.—Sewerage.—--For B.D.C. W. H. 
Williams, Sanitary 8. 

Edinburgh.—Paving.—5) tons. of _ ftine-dressed 
British granite setts, for Princes-st. paving scheme, 
for T.C. City Road Surveyor. 

London.—Making-up.—Carriageways 


{ | and foot- 
paths in (1) Sawley-rd. (part), (2) 


Galloway-rd. 


(part), for Ilammersmith B.O. R. Hampton 
Clucas, B.E. and 8. 

Luton.—Making-up.--Of Ilillborough-rd. (part), 
Corncastle-rd., for T.C. J. W. Tomlinson, B.F. 


and 8 

Merton and Morden.—Sewer.—Soil sewer in Ken- 
ley-rd. (east end) for length of approximately 244 
yds., for U.D.C. E. and 8. Dep. £1 18, 


Salisbury.—Making-up.—Bouverie-av., for Cor- 
poration. W. J. Goodwin, City BE. and 8. Dep. 
£1 Is. 

APRIL 26. 

Bexhill.—Making-up.—Of Approach roads te 


Manor-rd. bridge, of approximate total length of 
113 yds., for 1.C. Geo. Ball, B.S. Dep. £1 1s. 
Cork.—Mains.—Cleaning by the scraping process 
of aout 1,000 yds. of 3-in., 5,000 yds. of 4in. and 
1,000 yds. of 6-in. water mains, for Commissioners. 
Town Clerk, Fitzgerald-park, Cork. 
Ealing.—Improvements.—Of | Olufield-lane 
Western-av. to Coston’s House), for TC, 
Hicks, B.E. 
Ramsgate.—Making-up.—Of Norman-rd., for Cor- 
poration. T. G. Taylor, B.E. 
Renfrew.—Road.—Widening of Eastwood main 
road from Spiers Bridge to Eastwood Toll, a dis- 
tance of about 1,600 lin. yds., for y Kyle & 
Cam. saemeeen, 227, West Gcorge-st , Glasgow, C.2 
ep. £2. 


(from 
Ww. R. 


APRIL 27. 
_ Plympton St. Mary.—Main.—Providing and lay- 
ing 497 yds. of 6 in, diameter water main and ap- 
purtenant works at Plympton, for R.D.C. EB. Dep. 
£1 1s. 


APRIL 28. 

Cheshire.—W idening.—Also reconstruction of 2 sec- 
tions of Chester-Birkenhead main road, for ©.C. 
©.8., The Castle, Chester. Dep. £2 2s, 

Harrogate.—Street Works.—In Stonefall-ay. from 
Southern Bounday of No. 102, Stonefall-av. to 
Woodlands-drive, for Corporation. ©. B. Rivers, 
B.E. and § 

Hyde. — Surfacing. — 2-in. single-coat asphalte 
macadam surfacing, in several streets, for Corpora- 


tion. B.S. 
APRIL 30. 
Ealing.—Making-up.—Various roads on — Pope’s- 
lane housing estate, for T.C. W. R. Hicks, B.E. 
East Preston.—Tarring.—Surface tarring of ap- 
proximately 120.000 6q. yds. of roads, for R.D.C. §. 
Hove.—Macadam.—Providing and laying with 
tarred macadam three portions of playgrounds at 
Portland-rd. schools for F.C. BS. 


MAY 1. 

Cardiff.—Tarmacadam.—For R.D.C. W. Farrow, 
FE. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Carshalton.—Drainage.—Surface water drainage 
in Beddington-gardens, comprising 12-in. and 15-in. 
sewers, manholes, etc., for OD. R. A. Hutson, 
acting surveyor. Dep. £2. 

Carshalton.—Making-up.—Of (1) Downside-rd. 
and (2) Beddington-gardens, for U.D.C. BR. A. 
Ilutson, acting surveyor. Dep. £2, 
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Margate.—Road.—Constructing, sewering and 
making-up continuation of Northdown-rd., east of 
Ye Olde Charles Inn; new road to Se known as 
Forelund-av., leading from cuntinuation uf North- 
down-rd. to Hollyane. Portion of Dane Valley- 
rd., from easterly side of “‘ Corona” to westerly 
boundary of Coporation’s housing land, for T.C. 


BS. 
MAY 2. 

Huyton-with-Roby.—Tar-spraying.-Approximately 
37,000 ~~, yds. of highways, for U.D.C. H. 
Finister, 5. Po 

Stanley.—Repairs—-To playgrounds and_ pointing 
of premises at Grove Council School, for West Rid- 
ing E.C. Percy Beaument, W.R. Education Offices, 
8, St. John’s North, Wakefield, 

Sundertand.—.Roads.—Also sewers and _ water- 
course at Ford housing estate, for C.B. B.E. Dep. 


£2 2s. 

MAY 4. 
Ballymena.—Resurfacing.—Of portions of Gal- 
gorm-rd., 6,700 sq. yids., and Summerhill and 
Cushendall-rd., 8,500 sq. yds. for U.D.C. H. 
O'Hara, T.C. Dep, £1. 


Huction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


APRIL 2%. 
London.—TIampton & Sons, at St. James’ Estate 
8.W.1. Freehold building 
iddlesex. Auctioneers, 20, 


Rooms, 20, St. Samed, 
estate at Potters Bar, 
St. James’-eq., 8.W.1. 


APRIL 25. 
*London.—B. Fryett, at the London Trade Sale 
Rooms, Ltd., 78 and 81, Fetter-lane, E.C. 15,000 
pieces of wallpaper. Auctioneers, as above. 


APRIL 26. 

*London.—Veryard & Yates, without reserve. 
Owner retiring. Eaton-grove, Holloway-rd., N. 
Building plant and material, Auctioneers, 395, Nor- 
wood-rd., 8.E.27. 

*London.—William Willett, Sy order of the 
liquidator re Messrs. Arthur Vigor, Ltd., in volun- 
tary liquidation, upen the premises, 72 Harrow-rd . 
W.2. and Porteous-yard, Porteous-rd. Builders’ and 
centvecters, pant and material. Auctioneers, The 
Willett Building, Sloane-sq., 8.W.1. 

‘*Stratiora —W. & 8. Freeman (Aldridges, Ltd.) by 
Urder of Mesars. Pye, Oswell & Co., wifhout reserve, 
at George House, Vicarnage-lane, Stratford, F.15. 
Char-a-bancs, lorries, sentinel wagons, etc. Auc- 
tioneers; 6, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, W.C.2. 


MAY. 


Hastings.—Berryman & Gilkes. By order of 
the court. Residential estate, 4 bungalows, 6 cot- 
tages, etc., to be sold by auction or privately. 
Auctioneers, 2, Hans-rd., 5.W.3. 


MAY 1. 
.—King & Chasemore, at The Red Lion 
Hotel, Dorking (unless sold previously by private 
treaty). Leasehold business property known as 
The MidSurrey Lime Works, machinery, plant_and 
equipment. Auctioneers, Richmund House, Hor- 
sham. 
MAY 2. 

*Ewell.—Charies R. Davis & Co. Unreserved 
sale, by order of the owner, on the premises by 
kind permission, Epsom-rd., Ewell (at Mr. Garner's 
yard). New and eh. %uilding materials. 
Auctioneers, 285, Borough High-st., 8.E.1. 


MAY 10. 
Uxbridge.—Constable & Maude will sell, by 
direction of George Rose, Esq., in 28 lots, at the 
Chequers Hotel, Uxbridge (unless previously sold 
ivately), portions of the Harefield-place estate, 
Middlesex, also mansion, in all about 700 acres. 
Auctioneers, 2, Mount-st., Grosvenor-sq., W.1. 


Public Appointments. 


APRIL 27. 
*Leicester.—Assistant Quantity Surveyor uired 
by the City Council. J. 5. Fyfe, A.R.1.B.A., Hous- 
ing Architect, Wyggeston House, 18, Highcross-st. 


APRIL 30. 

London.—Temporary Architectural Assistant in 
dept. of the Chief Engineer of the Metro. Water 
Board. Henry &. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E. Offices of 
the Roard, 173, Rosebery-av., E.C.1. 

*Piymouth.—Two Ruilding Inspectors in RR. and 
8.  % required by the C.B. . Wibberiey, 
B.E., 8S. and A., Municipal-buildings. 


MAY 7. 

* Brighton.—Engineering and Surveying Assis- 
tants, Assistant Building Inspectors and Town 
Planning Assistants reanired by the C.B. David 
Edwards, B.E. and S8., Town Ilall. 


MAY 8. 
*Southall-Norwood.—Assistant Building Inspector 
required by the U.D.C. J. B. Thomson, B.B. and 
S. Stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 


MAY 12. 

London.—Head of the Architectural, Bdg. and 
Sur. Dept.. whole time or part time. W. M. 
Macheth, Clerk to the Governors, Northern Poly- 
technic, Holloway, N.7. 


NO DATE. 

Aylesbury.—Clerk of Works reanired immediately 
for extensions at the High Wycombe Technical 
Inetitnte. OC. H. Riley, C.A., Edu. Sub Office, 
Aylosbary. 


THE BUILDER. 
PATENTS 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
280,299—W. P. Roberts and Ruston & 


Hornsby. Ltd. : Excavating machines. 


280,309.—J. E. Sanders and F. Anderson : 
Pointing of brickwork. 

280,326.—H. Schafer : Underground machine 
chambers, repair rooms, or the like in mine 
or tunnel works. 

263,757.—K. H. Wolman, Dr. F. Peters, 
and Dr. H. Pflug: Preservation of wood. 

280,398.—S. Gosling: Decorators’ mould- 
ings. 

280,400 —H. F. Webb : Floors. 

280,417..—H, Schaefer : Lining-constructions 
for galleries, tunnels. 

280,423.—C. A. Lewis : Window. 

274,813.—T. Popescu, A. Pais and C. Pais : 
Heating-apparatus. 

280,456.—J. S. Hancock and W. H. 
Macmenigall : Method and means for pre- 
paring a wet mixture of fibre and cementitious 
material. 

280,644.—J. Spencer, Ltd., and Sir T. H. 
Spencer : Pipe joints. 

280,702.— Schafer: Linings for mines, 
gallenes, tunnels and the like. 

280,738.—K. 8. Jassawalla - Ventilator. 

268,750.—H. Junkers: Material for use in 
building walls, roofs and the like. 

280,784.—J. Bruning & Sohn Akt.-Ges. : 
Wall coverings. 

280,785.—J. Bruning & Sohn Akt.-Ges. : 
Wall coverings. 

280,813 -H. E. Donghty: Process or 
method of producing coloured cement or 
cement mixtures. 

280,823.—W. E. Ranford : Concrete and like 
buildings. 

280,832.—Leabank Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
and F. W Kent: Walls and roofs of portable 
buildings. 

281 345.—H. Robert : Cowl to prevent down- 
draughts ‘n ventilating shafts and pipes. 

280,980.—G. H. Dunlop: xcavating 
machine. 

280,987..—J. J. Rawlings and Rawlplug Co., 
Ltd. : Metallic wall-piugs. 

281,022.—E. Doggett : Waterproofing 
materials and concrete articles treated there- 
with. 

281,025.—J. L. West : Moulding of concrete 
roofing-tiles. 

281,086.—G. Adams: Device for use in 
securing overmantels, mitrors and other 
articles to walls and other structures. 

275,1S7.—C. Herzog: Method of manufaz- 
turing pipes from asbestos cement or similar 
materials, 

269,914.—Soc. Baude 


Fréres et Cie. : 


Assembly parts for structural ironwork. 


281,170.—W. S. J. Bailey : Folding brackets 
or hinges for shelves, flaps. 

261,190.—F. Poitzi: Pillars, columns. 

275,992.—C. Werkeathin : Wooden door. 

281,853.-—-R. E Nicholson, D. T. Bardsley, 
and G. Copeland: Device for supplying dis- 
infectant to cisterns of water closets and 
urinals. 

281,901.—Faweett, Ltd., D. L. Fawcett and 
A. E. Bottomley : Brick-pressing machines. 

281.920.—M. H. Aten: Flushing-apparatus. 

270,336.—Mulliez Fréres et Cie. : Process 
for the production of imitation marble veins 
m building materials. 

272.465.—J. W. Page: Excavating-devices. 

281,941.—R. A. Whitson: Moulding of 
plastic cementitious materials, such as in the 
manufacture of concrete pipes. 

281,954.—-F. R. Lindley and L. H. M. 
Engineering Co., Ltd. : Ceiling Lights. 

281,757.—W. A. Oakley: Manufacture of 
artificial stone and plaster. 

281,786.—Machee, Ltd., and F. Begley : 
Advertising plates, signs and indicators. 

278,646.—J. Broning & Sohn Akt.-Ges. : 
Method of manufacturing boxes. 

281,847.—S. P. Shipway : Castors. 





w All _— ceateine are now in the 
stage in which opposition to the grant of 
Patents upon them may be made. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILD. 
INGS AND OTHER WORKs* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy 
of the information given, but it may occasionaljy 
happen that, owing to building owners takiny the 
responsibility of commencing work before plang are 
finally approved by the local authorities, “ proposed ” 
works at the time of publication have been actually 
commenced. Abbreviations : T.C for Town Courejj- 
U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; R.D.C. for Rural 
District Council; E.C. for Education Committee. 
B.G. for Board of Guardians, B.C. for Borough 
Council ; F.C. for Parish Council ; M.H. fur Ministry 
of Health ; M.T. for Ministry of Transport ; C.B. for 
County Borough; B.of E for Board of Education: 
M.A.B. for Metropolitan Asylums Board; and 
M.W.B. for Metropolitan Water Board ; Borough 
Surveyor, B.S.; Borough Engineer, B.E.; Districy 
Surveyor, D.S ; Clerk, C.; Town Clerk, 1.C,; 
County Engineer, C.E ; County Surveyor, Cs; 
County Architect, C.A.; Surveyor, S.; Engineer 
E.; Borough Architect, B.A. ; Architect, A , 


Accrington.—Plans passed :—houses in Poulton. 
av., for J. W. ILodgson, and houses in Manchester. 
rd., for Edmundson & Slater. 


_Athy.—Kildare County Board of Health autho. 
rised to Sorrow £3,000 for purpose of effecting sani- 
tary improvements at County Home. 

Audenshaw.—Plans been submitted to Council for 

greyhound racing track on grounds comprising 
Audenshaw trotting track. Architect, P. Cum- 
mings, A.R.I.B.A., ol, King-st., Manchester. 
_ Barking Town.—U.D.C. passed plans :—4 garages 
in Hertford-rd., for Mrs. E. Baker; 8 houses in 
Howard-rd., for J. Graffy; alterations and additions 
to 109, East-st., for Lloyds Bank, Ltd.; 6 houses 
in Shirley-gardens, for J. R. Leftley. 

Biackpool.—Montague Burton, Ltd., of Leeds, 
acquired site at Church-st. for new branch. Plans 
by If. Wilson, architect, 81, Northdane, Roundhay, 
Leeds. 

Bradfield.—West Riding C.C. preparing plans for 
elementary school to accommodate 320 children. 

Bradford.—Arrangements made for suitable ap 
portionment of Whietley-lane site for erection of 
new dwellings. 

Bramhall.—Members of Bramhall Congregational 
Church are proposing to erect church hall. Plans 
by J. H. Price, A.R.I.B.A., Brunholt, Bramhall- 
lane. Building is to accommodate about 200 persons. 

Bromiey.—T.C. passed plans :—10 houses, Nightin- 
gale-lane, Easter & Webb; 10 houses, South-view, 
G F. Coldman; 7 houses, Gladwell-rd., D. Dead- 
man; 6 houses, Rochester-av., H. A. Pierpoint; 
Baptist chapel, Hayes-lane, Smee & Houchin; 
alterations to Rising Sun, High-st., F. G. @rickett. 

Burniey.—T.C. passed plans :—convenience, West- 
gate Chapel schools, submitted by Trustees; 12 
houses, Barden-lane, submitted by J. 8. Stanworth. 
—Bridge in Church-st. is to be widened on side 
adjoining Parish Churchyard. 

Cant -—Demolition of Hales Place, near 
Canterbury, large mansion until recently used as 
a Jesuit college, has been begun. 
_Carlisie.—Home Office accepted offer of Corpora- 
tion, amounting to £25,000, for Carlisle Arms State 
management inn, the demolition of which is re- 
pt for a street improvement scheme costing 


Chesterfield.—An architect has not yet been de- 
finitely engaged to prepare plans for Catholic 
Church on Chesterfield-rd., Staveley, for Father 
Sweeney. 

Choriey.—Father W. Formby, of Sacred Heart 
R.C. Church, Brooke-st., secured site on Bolton-rd., 
where he proposes to erect central school having 
accommudation for 59 children Plans by J. 0. 
Harris, architect, 4, Camden-place, Preston. 

Coalville.—Rev. J. Degan, of St. Saviour’s, is pro- 
posing to erect church. Plans by McCart fy, Collings 
& Co., Ltd., chartered architects and civil engineers, 
Central-chambers. 

Coichester.—New theatre is to be built. ; 

Coine.—Colne & District Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., proposing to acquire site at junction of Ten- 
nyson-rd. and Ruskin-avy., for new branch stores. 
—T.C. passed plans:—10 houses, Halifax-rd., for 
T Lovett, Son & Co., Ltd.; 8 houses, Causeway 
Foot estate, for W. W. Boothman. 
Coventry.—Electricity Committee recommend that 
application be made to Electricity Commissioners 
for sanction to loan £115,154 for trunk mains 1 
connection with Longford Generating Station. | 

Denton.—Chesters Brewery, Itd., Ardwick 
Brewery, Manchester, are proposing to make im- 
provements to Jolly Hatters Hotel, Town-lane. 
Plans been prepared by Brameld & Smith, archi- 
tects, 4, Cannon-st. 

Doncaster.—Members of St Mary’s Church, 
Wheatley, have £1,100 towards cost of erecting new 
Sunday schools. J. Blythe Richardson, L.R.1.BA. 
26, Printing House-st., architect. 

Dublin. —Electricity ‘sub-station is to be erected 
on a site at Lindsay-rd., Glasnevin.—City Com- 
missioners acquired an additional 44 acres of land 
adjoining Drumcondra housing scheme.—City Com- 
missioners sold to Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Land Trost 
an additional two acres on Drumcondra area, 08 
which the Trust propose to build 20 houses.—Follow- 
ing plans been approved by City Architect :-—22, % 
and 26, Exchequer-st., alterations and_ additions, 
J. Nicholls; Old Finglas-rd., 16 houses, Alex. Strain; 
Upper Sackville-st., rebuilding office building, sit 


® See also our List of Contracts, Competitions, ete. 
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of Edinburg Hotel; Whitehall, 40 houses, Civil 
service Housing Association, Ltd. 
: pundee.—Cieansing Committee of T.C. decided to 
take offers for complete salvage and refuse disposal 
plant. Estimated £30,000, including alterations and 
epairs to existing buildings, ete, 
" gasington.—R.D.C. has received provisional ap- 
proval from M.H. to erect 70 houses. | 
“ gastbourne.—Corporation are considering con- 
¢ruction of a bathing pool on beach to provide 
work for unemployed. ; 
gton.—R.D.C. passed plans:—Farnham Royal: 
» pairs of 2-storied houses at Chalvey, for T. 
WcAll. Burnham: 20 2-storied houses, Orchard-rd., 
jor B. A. Criddle ; lavatory and offices, Dundee-rd., 
for Slough Estates, Ltd.: 20 1-storied houses on 
spur, Burnham Residential estate, for J. E. Shuttle- 
yorth; 2-storied house and shop at Cippenham, for 
rs. F. EB. Cullimore ; 22 1-storied houses in New- 
ri,, Cippenham, and a 2-storied house in Bath-rd.. 
Burnham, for L. Pusey. iz 
Folkestone.—T.C. passed plans: Royal Victoria 
Hospital (owners) (J. L. S. Dahl, architect). addi- 
ons to X-ray department; H. Durell (owner) 
pr. H. Castle, architect), 18 lock-up garages, 
Cheriton-rd ; A. J. Cook (owner) (A. W. Cook archi- 
wet), 3 houses, Burrow-rd.; Vicar and Church- 
cardens of Holy Trinity Church (owners) (Knapp, 
Fisher, Powell & Russell, architects), additions 
south porch) Holy Trinity Church, Sandgate-rd. 
Grantham..—-Watch Committee :ecommended new 
police headquarters upon site Free 
Library. yal 
Great Yarmouth.—T.C. 
Maygrove estate. 
Guildford.—T.C. | © ) 
for £19,000 for municipal offices, and 
for adapting premises, 


at rear of 
are to build 41 houses on 


agreed to buy premises in High- 
£11,00 


-Faleon Laundry 


Halifax.—T.C. passed plans: 
Co. Ltd., lock-up shops, workshops, yarages, 
« Faleon Laundry; Mrs. G. H. Wilson, pair 


emi-detached houses, 12, 14, The Gardens, Heath- 
.C. Smith, 8 houses, Leeds and Whitehall-rd. 
Hemsworth.—U.D.C. received M.H. sanction to 
borrowing £4,009 for purchase of The Green, Hems- 
worth, for purpose of public market. 
Hendon.—R.D.C. is to build 174 more houses. _ 
Hove.—T.C. passed plans:—F. Brooksbank, 34 
semi-detached houses and 58 garages, Aldrington- 
av; J. H. Hackman,\Ltd., 2 pairs semi-detached 
houses and warages, St. Leonard’s-gardens; Hunter 
& Bedford, for F. H. Butler, 3 detached houses and 


garage, New Church-rd.; A. Matthews, 3 houses, 
Lorna-rd. ; 
Hoyland-Nether.—Elementary school is to *e 


rected to provide accommodation for 400 children. 
Plans by West. Riding C.A. 
Huddersfield.—Corporation decided to proceed 
vith scheme for public baths upon site in Cam- 
bridge-rd. 

Humshaugh.—Plans for a £2,300 village hall heen 
prepared by 1.. KB. Hetherington, architect. 
Killarney.—It has been decided to carry 
extensive enlargements at Post Office. 
Leamington Spa.—Earl of Elgin has promised 
t lay foundation-stone of New Art Gallery and 
am, which is to be erected adjacent to Public 
Aprary 

Leigh.—T.C. passed plans :—4 houses, Sanderson’s- 
croft, Hunt, Morris. Ashworih & Bullough; 4 houses, 
off Holden-rd., J. Eaves. 

London (Fulham).—B.C. are considering plans for 
Toad-widening scheme at junction of Harwood-rd. 
nd New King’s-rd. 

Macclesfield.—R.D.C. approved plans :- 
bungalows Carliton-rd., Poynton, fer E. 
louse and offices Chester-rd., Poynton, 
Evelyn Preston Harrison. 

Mansfield.—Plans being prepared for equipment 
of Field Mill football ground as greyhound racing 
= . B. Hobson, 188, Oxford-rd., Manchester, 
rehitec 

Mythi d.—Plans been adopted for extensions 
to Wesleyan School, at £3,500. 
, —T.C. passed plans for 10 houses in Hali- 
axtd., for 'T. Lovett, Son & Co., Ltd. 
ae (Mon.).—C.B._ passed plans :—-Conway- 
oo hm ale houses, oo, Jones & Co., Scard- 
Camberlans “| - Fs road off, 24 houses, J. Fisk, 

and-ri epstow-rd., 30 houses, J. G. 

owden, ( hepstow-rd. 

oy D.C. received sanction to erection of 
p North Harrow.—New cinema is 
nner-ra 

North Walsham.—Pasten Grammar School is to be 


enlarged t £6,870 

:,{ettingham. Committee of Y.M.C.A. proposing 
ect premises at corner of Shukespeare-st. and 

Plans by W. B. Starr & Hall, 12, 


Sherwood-st 

Vietoria-st. 

pnitram. North Western Road Car Co., Ltd., pro- 
r.. erect a "bus garage in Wilson-st. at rear 

Piuns by Wrathmell & Blackshaw. 

~~ ; architects, Queen’s-buildings, St. 
4.. Stockport.—H.M.O.W. are to make ex- 


out 


4 detached 
Clayton ; 
for Mrs. 


being built in 


ensir ; er 
ll a to buildings in Chaucer-st.— 
} nage J ‘ae timitive Methodist Church, Healds 
ect hew 2. OM, near Oldham, proposing ta 
Guten “2 n h. Architect not vet been appointed. 
“a oa '\. passed plans:—F. Organ, Cowley- 
TB Con). 2! Houses, Glanville-rd.; T. A. Hicks, 
w d., 9 lock-up motor-sheds, Collins-st. 


Portsmouth.—'T.C. 


OS eagpamnape passed plans:—W. S. B. Cox, 
Ls wee unee and 4 shops, High-st., Cosham; 
rd: Met mick iall_and offices, 226-230, Fratton: 

Cooper.Smnigt Son, 29 houses, Target-rd. ; 
B& 4 c,h, 3 lock-up garages, Lennox-rd.: 


igings, 3 shops ; 
Setpentine-rds.: Browne” and flats, Osborne and 


thorne.r; -s & Fuller, 6 houses, Clen- 
smith-av P Rilion Macpherson, 4 houses, Gold- 
Mouncher & ay . business premises, Copnor-rd. : 


Stigant & houses, Tangier-rd.; C. W. 


THE BUILDER. 


A. H. Le Santos, 6 houses, Lichfield-rd.; J. E. Jones, 
Hilsea; W. A. 


new college buildings, London-rd., 
Roberts, o houses, off Langstone-rd. 

Prestwich.—Council proposing to submit to M.H. 
scheme of extensions to sewage works, at £12,000. 
Plans by engineer, Town L[lall. 

Ramsgate.—Home for children is to be built at 
Ramsgate as memorial to late Alderman D. Chap- 
man, of Hammersmith B.C. 

Reading.—Scheme to cost 
planned for relief roadway. 

Romford.—New company has been formed under 
the title of ‘“‘ Lord Lambourne Masonic Hall ”’ 
(Romford), Ltd., 23, Charlbury-gardens, Seven 
Kings, Hford, for erection of a hall for masonic 
und other purposes, ete 

Salford.—Plans been approved by City Council : 
Dining rooms and store at Greengatg, for Irwell 
& Greengate Rubber Co., Ltd.: additions to Dye 
Works, Blackburn-st., J. Knight, F.R.1.B.A., 5, 
Cross-st., Manchester; alterations to Derby Arms, 
Derby-st., N. H. Hacking, architect, 5, Blackfriars- 
st., Manchester; Synagogue and classrooms, Bury 
Old-rd., Broughton, Pendleton <& Dickinson, 
L.R.I.B.A., 16, Brazennose-st., Manchester. 

Shefheld.—The South-st. United Methodist Chanel 
has been sold to a London multiple firm for an 
up-to-date store.—John Smith’s Tadcaster Brewery 
Co., Lid., proposing to erect. new licensed premises 
having frontages to Southey Green-rd. and Southey- 
hill. Plans by B. Wilson, High-st., Tadcaster. 
—M.H. sanctioned borrowing by T.C. of £32,168 
for erection of 92 souses and provision of 
vas mains, Scheme No. 11, Longley estate.—Hous- 
ing Sub-Committee recommend additional 375 sq. 
yds. of land forming part of Longley estate as 
site for electricity snb-station.—M.H. also sanc- 
tioned borrowing of £18,800 for street and sewer 


£100,000 is being 


works on Longley estate—Vicar, Rev. J. S. 
Speakman, and members of St. Aidan’s are 
raising funds for erecting a new = church. 
Members of St. Timothy’s Church. Crookes, 
Sheffield, are also proposing to crect a new 
parochial hall. Fowler, Potter and Sandford, 


8, St. James’-st., been uppointed to prepare plans. 
Nicholson, Barber and Hastings, auctioneers, been 
instrumental in negotiating purchase of portion of 


premises, 33, Fargate, occupied by J. B. Eaton, 
Lid., which was offered for sale by auction. Whole 
site comprises 1,470 sq. yds. and is freehold. J. B. 


Eaton, Ltd., purchasers, propose making extensive 
alterations. An architect not yet appointed.— 
T.C. passed plans :—six houses, Abbey-lane, for W. 
Samuel; six houses, Ansell-rd., for A. J. Belton; 
six houses, Vainor-rd., for J. Reed; 18 houses, 
\nsell-rd., for J. Ramsden ; six houses, Sandygate- 
rd., for T. W. Knowles & Son; 92 houses, Longley 
estate, for Corporation. 

_ Smethwick.—C.B. resolved to 
Stanhope-rd.—Council approved 


land at 
BL. 


acquire 
lay-out by 
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of Old Chapel estate at £44,613—Plans pagsed: 


six houses, Silverton-rd., W. Lees & Sons; six 
houses, Hugh-rd.. — Lloyd; additions Mineral 
Water Works, Halfords-st., Cresswell & Son 


Stockport.—Dane Bank Estate Co., Ltd., Disley, 
proposing to erect houses on Dane Bank estate. 
Plans and lay-out by P. A. Hinchliffe, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 14,-Regent-st., Barnsley. 

Stretford.—U.D.C. approve extensions to sub- 
stations, at £5,900.—Council also resolved to ap- 
prove erection of new sub-station for Urmston-lane 
district on Urmston boundary, at £2,000.—M.H. 
sanctioned borrowing of sums of £9,905, £1,819 and 
£967, for purposes of public baths in Trafford 
Park.—Further consideration been given to heat- 
ing installation at Town Hall.—Plans passed :— 
15 houses, Kendal and Derwent-rds., J. Maunders,; 
10 houses, Low Moss-lane, Howard & Waring. 

Sunderiand.—Baths Committee recommend pro- 
vision of additional swimming bath at High-st. 
baths at £6,750. 

Surbiton.—U.D.C. passed plans for 4 honses, Mal- 
vern-rd., Gingell & Lane. 

Sutton.—U.D.C. passed plans :—1357 houses Ridge 
estate, for J. BE. Clark; ten garages rear 149-159, 
High-st., for L. Hartley; alterations and additions 
to the Church of Our Lady of the Rosary, St. Bar- 
nabas’-rd.; extensions to 114, High-st. (Napper’s) ; 
house, 272, Benhill-rd., for London and Provincial 
Building Co.; four shops, Grove-rd., for Dr. D. G. 
Halsted; fourteen garages and a shed at rear 
of houses, St. James’-rd., for Thorn and Son; three 
houses in Downs-rd., for E. Bunch. 

Sutton Coldfield.—T.C. passed plans :—six houses, 
Hollyfield-rd., for C. P. Trafford; cinema, Mere 
Green-rd., for Turner & Parish. 

Swanscombe.—Local Council to build 34 houses on 
church field. 

Swansea.--C B. passed plans:—tiospell hall, Swan- 
sea-rd., Dunvant, for Christian Brethren; 2 houses, 
Hazel-rd., for D. J. Price & Son; 6 houses, Moor- 
side-rd., for G. Symons; garages, Osborne Hote), 
Rotherslade-rd., for executors of late D. J. Bassett; 
sub-station, Gower-rd., Killay, and Caswell-rd., for 
Electricity Committee 

Thurrock.—Essex E.C. decided 
school. 

Tilbury.—U.D.C. adopted plans for 315 houses in 
South Ward at £390 per house. 

Tiverton.—R.D.C. are to seck sanction to loan 
of £15,500 for 50 houses —Housing Committee are 
ulso to consider erection of further 100 houses. 

Torquay.—T.C. passed plans:—Extensions to 
Hotel Metropole, Belgrave-rd., for F. KE. Hall; 
bungalow, comprising 5 rooms and bathroom, Bar- 
ton-rd., for Miss Dale; 8 houses, Daison estate, 
for Harris & Breyley; 3 bungalows, Beechifield-av., 
Barton-rd., for H. W. Lloyd; lay-out for 42 houses, 
Shiphay, for A. Chippendale. 

Tottenham.—M.A.B. recommend that approval be 
given to renewal, at £250. of roof of the recreation 
hall and messroom building at North-Fastern 
Hospital. 

Tottington.—Members of Conservative Club, 
Kirklees-st., proposing to erect premises. Plans Sy 

John Whittaker and Roger Wood, 10, Bolton-st., 
Bury.—Rock Investment Co., Ltd, are to acquire 
Kirklees Mill from Kirklees Artificial Silk Co. 

Truro.—T.C. instructed F. A. Barnes, surveyor, to 
prepare plans for 20 houses on Hendra site. 

Uckfield.—Approval of M.H. been received by 
U.D.C. to proceed with erection of 6 houses in 

Selby-rd. and 6 in Ridgewood. 

Walsall.—Fr. Henry McDonnell, rector of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Walsall, purchased a foundry 
adjoining. church which separates mixed school 
from junior department. Jhen buildings have 
been demolished, site will be added to school play- 
ground. Additional ground will enable Fr. MeDon- 
nell to build new parish hall and later on his new 
church. . . 
Wanstead.—Scheme been proposed for swimming 

bath for County High school. ‘ 

Warrington.—Trustees of St. John’s Pres>yterian 

Church, Wilderspool-causeway, proposing to erect 
church hall. Plans by Morter & Dobie, L. & 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, 36, The Temple, Dale-st., 
Liverpool.—T.C. propose to erect shelter in Orford- 
park. 

Watford.—T.C. passed plans :—Riding school, etc., 
rear Clarendon-rd., for A. Masser: cinema and 
shops, The Parade, for Purple Picture’ Palace 
(Watford), Ltd.; factory premises, Cherry Tree-rd., 
for Kempster & Williams; 51 houses, Leggatts Rise 
estate, for Kempster & Williams; 4 houses and 
garages, Hempstead-rd., for LL. Raymond; pair of 
semi-detached houses with garages, The Connice, 
for G. Miles; 4 houses. The Coppice, for W. King; 
tennis pavilion, West Herts ground, Cassio-rd., for 
West Herts Tennis Club; 4 detached houses, St. 
Albans-rd., for W. King & Sons. 

_ Weymouth.—T.C. passed plans:—S. Jackson & 
Sons, pair of houses in Southdown-rd. and two pairs 
of houses in Sonthlands-rd.; Andrews & Andrews 
(for G. Taylor) semi-detached residences Radipole 
Spa estate. 

Whitefield.—Extensions are to be made at works 
of Mark Fletcher & Sons, Ltd., Moss-lane. A. 
Clayton, architect, Duchy-chambers, Clarence-st., 
Manchester. Estimated cost is £40.000. 

_ Wigan.—B.E. prepared plans for elementary school 
in Pemberton district to accommodate 350 children. 
Windlesham.—Surveyor been instructed to pre- 
pare plans for 8 houses at Lightwater and 6 at 
Windlesham, 

Witheridge.—Southmolton R.D.C. considered alter- 
native plans prepared by W. S. Gardner, for bridge 
over Crowdhole-rd., Witheridge, and decided upon 
scheme, estimated at £284 10s. . 


FIRES. 
Holbeach (Lincs.).— Barrington Flour Mills have 


to erect. timber 








been destroyed by fire. 







































































































THE BUILDER. Apeit 20, 1998 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.” 


{Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.) 


BRICKS, &c. woop. L.C.C. COATED DRAIN Pirss—London Prices ex Works 
- Dp stock Bran 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames GOOD BUILDING DEAL. Pipe, anes stock ana 
up to London Bridge. . 1 . I : . da. wf 8d. 
= * ee 21 0 Sta. per yd. in 9ft.lengths 4 4 5 1 8 i 
Best Stocks . ee ecesecoecccens 


4in. ,, “ 6 2 5 8 0 
Second Hard ‘Stocks . Sin. ,, os 7 3 10 10 17 1 
Per 1,000. Delivered at London Goods Stations occess 6in. ,, a 8 6 13 2 21 9 
Flettons, at £ d. 8. 2% cesses Gasken for jointing, 38/6 per cwt. 
King’s Cross 2 i2 3| Best Blue 0 se eeee on toa in ee 
Do., grooved for Pressed Staffs 9 5 SS FT 3x 4 Troxn— a. 84 
Plaster .... 214 38| Do. Bullnose.. 9 15 PLANED BOARDS. Common bars ry @ te 14 10 6 
Do., Bullnose 3 6 3$/| Blue WireCuts 7 5 - £30 0 1 x SteGesdahive Crown a 
Best Stourbrid e Fire Brick :-— - ood merchant quality 
Zhin, .... - Sil © St. ecoccece W GD PLAIN EDGE TEQORERG. Staffordshire “Marked 


Sonos 
x 
~ 
— 


-_ 


xx xKxKxXK xX 


_ 
x 
~ 

. 


to 


= Bars 
Guar Buicxs D’ble Str’tch’rs 29 10 eee voecenuene EE 1 oe eececceseses Mild Steel Bars . 

Ivory, and D’ble + gga 26 10 ” resent we oa 
ee 21 0 0} 7 30 10 TONGUED AND MATCHING (BEST). Hoop iron, basis price ... 
Headers 2010 0| Two Sides and GROOVED FLOORING Galvanised .. 
Quoins, | one End .... 31 10 Inches. , Inches. per sq. Soft Steel Sheets, a 
nose and 4}in. lays —_ B eccecccesescce & peneenaneceneit / Ordinary sizes, to 20¢.. 


Sp 
Flats ...... 2710 0| Squints .... 28 0 : teteeeeeeseree & / »» »» o + 


TEE IO 

Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream Ins. BATTENS. « 4, | SAWN LATHS. s. 4d. Sheets Flat Best "scae Steei, CR. 

and buff, £2 extra over white Other colours. Hard 2x2....jer100ft. 2 6 Per bundle...... Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 

Glaze, £6 10s. extra over white. 1° AND UP — 2ft. to 3ft. to 20g. 15 
8. 


Ordinary sizes, 6ft. b 
BREEZE CONCRETE SLABS. Dry Austrian Wainscot, per ft. 2 ft. bo 8ft. to 22 . 
Delivered London cube to and 24g 1610 @ .. 1710 0 
s. d. s. d. oy. man ag Oy ae — . Gofieety sizes, 6ft. by 
: arts i gured Oak,ft.cube ... 0 ‘ ft. to3ft.to26g... 1810 @ .. 2010 0 
H oe yd. super. = | tm ittiad - 3 6 Dry American and or Japanese No. 1 quality 24 ‘per ton extra. 
“ ™ ) Plain Oak, ft. cu to K Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Dry sq. edged Honduras Mahog- 


. ft. cub to ay vg =, ee 18 0 86 19 
8 d. any, ft. cube @ « cece $s 0 0 
Zeomes Reliast ge delivered Dry Log cut Honduras Mahog- ber yy sizes, 6 ft. to 
Thames Sand ie a fa 2 miles any, ft. cube to 9ft.to 22g.and 24g. 1810 @ .. 1910 0 
Best Washed Sand ........ > ow «6p radius Dry Cuba Mahogany, ft. cube to 110 Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
fin. Shingle for 4 Padding- Dry Teak, ft. cube to 015 9ft.to 26g. .. -- $110 @ .. BW0 
Concrete ... 12 Pe ton, Dry American hepeweteger, Lew Sheets Galvanised Fiat, "Best quality— 
in > Re vienbedeae: ie x= wer a - 014 _ Gath Ghost Sheets, 
eeeeres es cote ue. per cw 0 —_ t. t. to 3 ft. to 
[in Brotse Brick . alae a ale Liquid Glue, perewt. ........ to5 10 0 20 g. and thicker .... 22 @ @ .. 23 00 
Per ton delivered in London area in full van loads. SLATES. BS: LA oh pire 24 00 .. 20 0 
my oe am ee —. £2180 to £2150 First quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc Best Sots Steci Sheets, 
yo yg = Vauxhall in 80-ton lots carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate 26 2510 @ .. 2610 0 
. alongside at Vauxha . Station. Per 1,000. Cut Nails, Sin.to6in. .. 19 0 0 
Ferrocrete per ton extra on above. . : £8. d. £ os. d. (Under Sin. usual trade extras.) 
Super 1 —~—* bypepegeenl . 24by12.... 3218 4 18 by10.... METAL WINDOWS.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
Roman Cement ..... 22by12.... 291711 | 18by 9.... 2 plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
Parian Cement. . St eecececcocoseses 22by11.... 2714 2 16by10.... 1E 6 coats, and delivery to job, average price about 
Keene's Cement, REAR 20by12.... 26 5 O | 16by 8.... 12 Is. 4d. to 1s. 7d. per foot super. 


Plaster Coars Pink. 3 20by10.... 2210 0 | 
’ e, n eee 


LA Lid White 
Fine eeecccoce Delivered at London rate stations in full truckloads (Delivered in London.) .S 
Sirapite, sane eeccecces of not less than 6 tons. . Per 1,000. "Pipein cols evn — ant nt ‘ . 
” ee o. r n on. eee “eee 
Grey Stone Lime. Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or oil pipe ececcccccese . 


Chalk Lime ... aseseue's Compo pipe 2 
dh Ground Biue Ties Time we yt a oF NoTe.—Country delivery, 20s. per ton extra; 


6 
6 
al ° - per cwt. under 3 ewt. 3s. per cwt. extra, and over 3 cwt. and 
Granite Chippings . ecccecee Se pt a 5 { *Hand- made... ” 2 : under 5 cwt., 1s. 6d. per cwt. ‘extra. Cut to sites 
Nots.—Sacks are an ed na ‘oa. at = credited r dozen Machine-made 0 

ls, 6d. if returned in good condition within three (pe ) oe London =) 18 5 @ 

months carr. pd. METALS. eeeeseee PO 


Stourbridge Fireclay ins’cks 378. 0d. per tonatriy.4p- yorens Grepers, &C., 10 LONDON STATION, PER Tor— — 


STONE. R.8. Joists, cut and fitted.. _— © "9 Seamless Copper — a 
Plain Compound Girders Strong sheet .. 
Batu STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at s. 4d. bac ececse WEE 6000 c0 sees cowetesons 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or In’ Roof Work 9 10 Copper nails 


South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube. MILD STEEL HouNDs: ~1h5 London Station Copper wire : ” 
Diameter. £8. d. | Diameter. per ton PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Buse STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— {te 12 0 0 » in. to Delivered in London. 
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5s. cwt. extra. 


oe 
-wrwow & 


eoeees in. 10 15 ry FOR 
Free on rail at Seaton Station, per ~ cube in 11 0 O in.to2zin. 10 New RIVER PATTERN pel Down Bre Cooks 
2  eecece . 10 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, 8 ROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FirTines— . a I3 ta. 1 Ta. 2in. 


per tt cube (Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net val in. 1 in. 

Belected approximate size one way, 1d. per nes value 9/- 45/- 76/- i 3/- 246/- 510/- per dot. 
cuble foot extra ; selected approximately seems Gnesune, cnaiten an Jess above Naw RIVER PATTERN SOREW DOWN STOP COOKS 48? 
three sizes or for special) work, 3d. per paw B. Stocks.) a. , as 1210. i a te 

n. lin. 


cubic foot extra. Tubes. FiTrincs. FLanors by 
. : - 1/6 _62/- 92/- 174/- 300/- 588/- per dot 
PORTLAND STONE.— Wee eae gin, oyet bie. Over Riven Parrenn Sonzw DowN MAIN FERRULE 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. Steel. Statt tin. and jin. in. gin, 1 in. 
average delivered in railway trucks at el. Ir 8. under under, 9/6 60/— 116/6 per doz. 
Nine Elms, 8.Rly., South Lambeth CAPS AND SOREWS. 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, G % % jin. 1$im. 2in. Sin, Spin. 4in 
Paddington, G. W.R., per ft. cube.. © Fcnee ees 3/6 10/- 14/- 23/- 30/- 42/_ per dot 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at ‘above Steam ...... DovUBLE NuT BOILER SCREWS. 
stat'ons, perm cube .... eoee & 5) gee tin. Zin. lin. lin. 1gin. 2in ae 
White wasebed, 3d, per ft. cube “oxtra. Galv. water.. 50 7/6 11/- 17/- 29/- 386/- 63/- per aor. 
Notr,—1ld. per ft. cube extra for every foot Over Gaiy steam 7 22 ° 32 35 BRASS SLEEVES. 
20 it. avera, ¢, and $d. beyond 30 ft. C.1,—HaLr- Round Gurrers—London Pricesex Works 2m. 2 aoe H bm = Hye per doz. 
Sqeuen-Weee Sresa— —— ._——7 New] RIVER n Partai Cn Cndr ox Bab VaLvas a 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. ozzles. in. lin. in. 1 
pando blocks rom 10 ft, and over P. ft. cb. 1 0 3 ~ iv ye Aya bey 98/- 162/-2 27 per des. - 
awn twosides .. Ccccecccccccce 99 e ercccccccocose H Brass CLEA 
Sawn three or foursides .............. QO 4 IB. cece eee eeeees 1/3 Draws Leap P. oe = 


= GER. cccciccccscces 
YORE STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. i 20 6 ome. P.tees .. ee a eae T01/- per dot 


Delivered at any Goods Station, London. ‘ 4 66/- 126/- 
6 in. sawn two sides poyopovely to 0 sizes (under SB IM. wcccccccccccee 2 1/4 Tie Begibh i: Be/-, 48/18 SOLDER. —Plumber® 


80 ft.auper) . ware su *e SHIM. cc cccccccccces 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto” ™ a in: Cecccecceseces 14 1/3, Tinmen’s 1/6, Blowpipe 1/7 per |». 
PAINTS, &c. 


$ in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizes) ' » Gals sd 4660 06 casede yA 
Zin. to 2¢in. sawn one — | slabs 5 in. . 1/10} 

(random sizes) .. sa Ge aa "RAIN-WATER PIPES, &e. Raw Linseed Oil, in pipes .... per gallen 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto. . ea Bends, stock Branches, 0 »  o» inbarrels .. » 


0 
0 
0 
Harp Yorr— per yd.in6 oe " angles. stock angles. a » os indrums .. 0 
0 
0 


OP tOCOCo Om Cote tO 
SRESS BaaeS 


cee @ www 


b Be oe ” 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. Sain, Plain.. 7 ya 2/0 — 2s in aun: lt 
Scappled random blocks ...... Per ft. cube : 1 5a 


Gin. sawn two sides lending to sizes (under Turpentine in barrels .. 


/9 / ” 
in drums (10 galls. y » 

40 ft. super) .. Perft_super gale.) sa” perton 60 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .. .. as 20h Genuine Ground English White , 


tces ex Works. (In not less than 5-cwt. casks. _ ae 


> & ce te oe oo OO 
= 


5 
L.C.C. Coated SolL PipEs—London 


Bends, stock Branches, ws bees 
Pipe. angles. stock angles. * The information given on this basco t. 
e1 abet a 8. d. . a. cially complied ya Tum ive, a0 far 2: possible, the 

2 in. per n 6 fts .plain 3 3 Tne aim in t s 0 , + 
CAST STONE. 2}in =e a * 3 9 average prices of materials, not necessar! y the Bebe 
3 in. 7 46 or lowest. Quality and quantity obviowl®, tics 
Delivered in London area infull van loads, per ft. 34 in. 411 prices—a fact whic 4 should be remembe 
cube: Plain, 88. 6d; Moulded, de 6d ; Cills,108.0d. 4 in, ; 6 5 who make use of this information. 
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Aprit 20, 1928 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS (conéd.) 
PAINTS, &c. (contd.) 


GENUINE Waite LEAD PaIntT— - 
‘Father Thames,” “ Nine Elms,” 
“ Park,” “ Supremus,” “ St. , Paul 8,” 
“Morganswyte,” “ Polacco, A 
Brand, and other best brands (in 


14 Ib. tins) not less pat Ky ULF -* . ‘ 
Best Lea Oe eet, per owt. “0 1s 0 
cae Sane ccccscecece<, OOO 

GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
5 i It. : fourths ~~ 
iB ll sha. page gaa sia. 


21 4» —— nd ri 

21,, thirds .. a ” ’ 21 ,, 

26 ,, fourths 43d. Fluted 150z.64d.,210z. 9d. 

26 ,, thirds .. 64d. En’lled 15 02.4}d.,210z.634. 

Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut from stock. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. 


Obscured Sheet, 15 oz. Sid. 
2 . 


Per > 
Rolled plate ........ 02 cece es ce sec cccces 43d. 
: ROM POMCR cc cccccccsccccccccccsececs §=6SRG. 
4 Rough rolled .... 2.0. cece cece cece cece 55d. 
Figured Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, Arctic Stip- 
polyte, and small and large Flemish White 53d. 
Ditto, timted ...ccccccccccccccccces “ta: 
Bolded Sheet 2. 20. cc cccc cc cccvcccccces 43d. 
White Rolled Cathedral ................ 43d. 
Tinted do. Messtestessensess Suen 
Cast plate is same price as rough rolled. 
VARNISHES, &c. Per, Gallon 
8. a. 
Gale Wem 200600 66 censaseces Outside 014 O 
Fime GittO ecw cccccecccccscecs ditto 016 0O 
Fine Copal .c.ccccccccecccccees ditto 018 0 
Bale Come nccccccsccccsccccess GD 100 
Pale Copal Carriage .......... ditto 140 
Best GO .cccccccccccscscvece ditto 112 0 
Floor Varnish ... chaeavice, ee 018 O 
Fine Pale Paper ........-.+.-- ditto 018 0O 
Fine Copa] Cabinet ............ ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal Flatting ............ ditto 1 0 6 
Hard Drying Oak ............ ditto 018 0 
Fine Hard Drying Oak ........ ditto 019 O 
Fine Copal Varnish ............ ditto 100 
Pake GEO cccccccccccccccccese ditto 12 0 
DEED secasnceencecenese ts ditto 112 0 
Best Japan Gold Size ............--.ee00- 012 6 
SS are 010 6 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ...... 012 0 
Brumewiek BORG cc cc cc cccccccscccccces or 6 
Battin BERR cc cccccccccesccesececcosce 014 6 
CD > ccncns cnet oncsesee ee 1 56 O 
French and Brush Polish .............. 017 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine .............- 09 0 
Cuirass Black Emamel ..........0..+++5: 07 0 
EMPIRE TIMBERS 
ii.Gen. Sir William Furse, K.C.B., 


1).5.0., Director of the Imperial Institute, 
as asked the Council of the R.1.B.A., to 
draw the attention of members to a re- 
cently issued publication of the Imperial 
Institute dealing with a selection of useful 
timbers derived from overseas countries of 
the Empire. Under the title of “A De- 
scriptive List of Some Empire Timbers 
Kecommended by the Imperial Institute 
\dvisory Committee on Timbers,” the book 
represents the result of inquiries carried 
out by the Advisory Committee, on which 
the R.I.B.A. is represented, with the object 
t bringing to the notice of users of timber 
in this country selected Empire woods 
which, in the committee’s opinion, merit 
wider attention than at present obtains, 
either as substitutes for foreign woods or 
is “new ” timbers. In each case the trade 
and botanical names of the timber are 
given, followed by a brief account of the 
laracters and working qualities of the 
wood, the purposes for which it 
is suitable, and a _ statement _re- 
garding the sizes in which it is obtain- 
able and the approximate market price. 
The book eontains, in addition, reprints 
i a number of official reports of the com- 
mittee which have been published in the 
Sulletin of the Imperial Institute, and a 
table of mechanical strengths of a number 
f the woods. Sir William Furse has kindly 
sent a limited number of copies of the 
book, which will be sent to members in- 
The tet, SePtication to the secretary. 
1e publication is on sale at ig 
Institute, 8. Kensington, ows, ine 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 


NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen.—Extensions.-—The Aberdeen 
Harbour Board has forwarded plans to the 
Town Council for approval of the extensions 
and improvements to the Fish Market. 

Ellon.—Hovusinc.—The District Committee 
have reported that the County Standing Joint 
Committee has given sanction for the erection 
of three blocks of houses at Tarves at a cost 
of £2,100, and two blocks at Hatton of Cruden 
at a cost of £1,400. It was also agreed to 
apply to the Board of Health for their 
approval to proceed with the erection of 
houses at Newburgh. 

Aberdeen.—Resroration.—A_ contract in- 
volving an estimated expenditure of over 
£32,000, for the restoration of the main Dee- 
side and Donside roads, so far as they come 
within the jurisdiction of the Aberdeen Dis- 
trict Committee of the County Council, has 
been approved of by that Committee. The 
contractors are Messrs. W. Tawse, Ltd., of 
Aberdeen. 

Alford.—Hovsinc.—The shortage of houses 
at Alford has been discussed by a meeting of 
the Alford District Committee, and it was 
agreed that the architect should go into the 
whole matter and report. 

Glasgow.—Extension.—The Libraries Com- 
mittee of the Corporation recommend that the 
main reading room in the Mitchell Library be 
extended at an estimated cost of £3,500. 

Dundee.—Bcitpines.—Flans and_ sections 
of the following proposed new buildings, etc., 
have been lodged at the office of the City En- 
gineer :—Albert-street and Langlands-street— 
alterations for Trustees of late William Gibb; 
Mr. James H. Langlands, architect, 31. 
Albert-square. Blackness-road—additions for 
Dundee Education Authority. Clarendon-ter- 
race—alterations for Mr. J. M. McGillivray ; 
Messrs. Thoms & Wilkie, architects, 21, South 
Tay-street. Constitution-road—additions for 
the Willison Bell-street U.F. Church; Messrs. 


Maclaren, Soutar & Salmond, architects, 15, 
South Tay-street. Perth-road—alterations for 
Messrs. J. & J. Gray; Mr. W. M. Patrick, 
architect, 26, Yeaman-shore. 


Arbroath.—ImprovemEents.—The Arbroath . 
Town Council has approved of the tender of 
£4,150 by the Caledon Shipbuilding and En- 
gmeering Co., Ltd., Dundee, for the erection 
of new dock-gates at the harbour. Mr, J. 
Hannay Thompson, Dundee, is the engineer. 


Giffnock.—Wrprentnc.—The allocation of 
the cost between the Ministry of Transport, 
the Upper District Committee of Renfrew- 
shire, and the Corporation of Glasgow, of the 
widening of Eastwood Mains-road, between 
Speirs Bridge, Thornliebank, and Eastwood 
Toll, Giffnock, has been fixed. 

Glasgow.—Buitpine.—The following linings 
have been granted by the Glasgow Dean of 
Guild Court :—Trustees of the Roman Catho- 
lic Archdiocese of Glasgow—church at Bald- 
win-avenue and Knightswood-road, Knights- 
wood; Kenmure Tennis Club—clubhouse at 
Auchinairn-road; Second Scottish National 
Housing Co.—houses at Ardgay, Ochil, Glen- 
almond and Culrain Streets, Shettleston; 
Rev. David A. Millar—church halls at Braid- 
fauld-road and a proposed new road ; Glasgow 
Education Authority—temporary school at 
Campsie, M‘Farlane and | 
Springburn; General Omnibus Co.—additions 
to premises at Waterloo-street; Kelvinside 
United Free Church—alterations and addi- 
tions to church; R. K. M. Lindsay, wright 
and contractor—l6 semi-detached houses in 
Hatton-gardens and Crookston-road ; Lauder & 
Shaw, builders—houses and shop at Crookston- 
road. 


Builders’ Estates. 


Mr. William Matthew, retired builder, 187, 
Forest-avenue, Aberdeen, left £7,854. 

Mr. Douglas Craig White, builder, 23, 
Comiston-drive, Edinburgh, £9,828. 

Mr. Allan Muir, builder, 134, Nithsdale- 
drive, Strathbungo, £24,755. 








BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND.* 


Txe following are the present rate of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 


Scotland. 
that may occur. 


Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 














| Labourers— 
| Car- Masons’ t 
Brick- | penters, Plas- Plum- Bricklayers ’t 
| Masons. | layers. | Joiners. terers. | Slaters.| bers. | Painters.| Plasterers’t 
eee 1/7} 1/7 | 1/7 1/9 1/7t | 1/7 1/8 $1/23 1/3 
y SE 1/74 1/7%e | 1/7 1/9 | 1/7 1/7 | 1/8 | 31/23 tip 
Alexandria .......... 1/74 1/74 | 1/74 1/9 | 1/7 1/74 | 1/8 31/2} f1/3 
ee 1/6 1/64 1/6 1/74 1/6 1/6¢ | 1/5 | 1/1 
ME ath i tas ccen as 1/7 1/7 | 177 1/7 | 1/% | 177 1/6 1/24 
ye OTERO rey 177e | 1/7 | 1/78 1/7 | 1/7 | #177 1/6 | 12toi/s 
Blairgowrie.......... 1/7 i” | if 1/7 16 | 1ff | iff 10d. to 1/- 
ME is dcescsisec 1/7 1/74 | 1/7 1/0 | 1/7 | 1/73 | 18 | 1/8 tip 
Coatbridge .......... | 1/7 1/74 1/74 1/90 | 1/77 | 1 Hs ; 1/8 | fr/2! fis 
Dumbarton.......... | 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/9 | 1/7 | 1f7t | 18 31/2? +1/3 
Dumfries............ 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/74 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/64 | 1/2 
DURESO ccc cccccsce 1/74 | iff 1/7 1 | iff 1/74 | 18 | 1/8 
Dunfermline ........ 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/99 | #1f7 1/7 1/7t | t1/2at i /3% 
Edinburgh .......... 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/9 | 1/77 1/7 | 1/ | 1/ 
PE an chawsiose ws 1/7 1/74 1/7 sm 6} a+ th ee 1/6} | 1/2 
Fort William ...... | 1/6 1/6 1/6 16 | 18 | 16 | 1f | 1/2 
Galashiels .......... | 1/6} 1/7 1/64 177 | 1/6 | 1/3 | 177 | 1/2 
_ "nae | ay? 17 1/74 1/9 | 1/7 1/7e | 1/8 | $1/2e tips 
Pee 1/7# | 1/77 1/7+ 1/83 | 1/74 1/f7t | 1/7 1 ra 
Hamilton .......... 1/74 | 1/% 1/74 1/0 | 1/% 1/74 | 12 $1/23 11/3 
Ce 1/7 1/7 1/7? |1/7-1/74) 1/7 1/7 1/7 1/2 
Helensburgh ........ 1/74 1/74 1/74 1/84 | 1/7 1/74 1/7 1/72 
Inverness .......... 1 -| 1p 1/6 ae? 1/6 1/6 1/- to 1/2 
Kilmarnock ........ 1/74 1/7 1/74 1/84 | 1/7 1 at 1/8 ty 
Kirkcaldy .......... 1/74 1/7 1/74 19 | 177 1/7 1,8 1/28 ti /3-1 93 
7 puksaoeene 2 /5 3 /5 : ( : 4 ; Um ime : ts 1 my F 
OE 
RE aia int int int 1/9 1/7+ 1/74 1/8 int 
Motherwell 1/7 1/7 1/73 1/9 1/7 4 1/8 71 t1/8 
SEE béinecen 1/7 1/7 1/74 199 | 17 1/7 1/8 ti/2t tis 
se | 17h | 17h | 17% | 12 | if? 1/7%e | 1/% 1/23 
rT BO cccccces 
(Eastern District 1 1/9 1 1 1/7 1/7 1/8 1 
Whehaw sen.) tet | ite | tet) ie | int} iat | ie | anette 























* The information given in this table is copyright. 
Wales are given on page 707. 


The rates of wages in the various towns in England and 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON* 


EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 
and carting away to shoot—é ft. deep 
Add if in clay 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft 
Planking and strutting to trenches 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation | to 6 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths 
Add if in floors 6in. thick 
Add if in beams 
Add if te 1:2:4 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 


per yard cube 


Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton 


Add if in stocks 

Add if in Staffordshire blues 

Add if in Portland cement and sand 

FACINGS. 

Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the 
common bricks 

POINTING. 

Neat flat struck or weathered joint 

ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings 

Axed in stocks 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 


SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement 0 1 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves 1 0 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks 415 
ASPHALTER. 8. 
Half-inch horizontal damp course 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course 
Three-quarter-inch on flats in two thicknesses .. 
Angle fillet 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high 


York stone templates fixed 

York stone sills fixed 

Bath stone and all labour fixed 

Beer stone and all Jabour fixed... ...... 00+ see see scenes 
Portland stone fixed 


Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. Do. 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 

Fir framed in plates per foot cube 
Do. joists a 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions. on 
Do. 


’” 14" 
Deal rough close boarding 45 /- | 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- 
ol 
Do. 


72 /- 


45/- 651/- 


1/9 


One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 
Two Do. Do. »  » 
Add for fitting and fixing ” ” 
Deal-cased frames with lin. inner and outer 
linings, 1} em | stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
squares, double bern « double hung with pul- 
leys, lines and ta; average size 
DOORS. 1}’ 
2/1 


ws 
2/4 2/6 
2/5 | 2/8 2/11 
2/8 | 2/ll | 3/2 
2/11 | 3/2 | 3/5 


panel Do. 
Two-panel moulded both sides 
Four-panel Do. Do. 


* These prices apply to new buildings only. They cover superintendence by foreman and 


establishment charges. A percentage of 1} should be ad 


and from 1s, 6d, per £100 for Fire Insurance,” "The whole 


)| Deal wrot moulded and rebated cocccsscscscccccscccou 


. Portland cement Road 


d. Preparing 


” 3 9g 





CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES 
per foot cube 


1/7 
1/4 | 
| 2d. | 


Te! aD! ae 
2/4| 2/9 


1/8 | 2/2 


Plain deal jamb linings framed 
Deal shelves and bearers. 
Add if cross-tongued 


Deal treads and risers in and including 
rough brackets 
—_ strings wrot on both sides and 





2/- 


Housings for steps and risers 

Deal balusters, 1 in. x 1} in. 

Mahogany handrail: average, 3in. x 3 in. 
Add if ramped 


>| Add if wreathed 


FIXING ONLY me ere * (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barre] bolts ° 1 


Patent spring “hinges ‘and 
letting into floor and 


Casement fasteners 
Casement sta 
Cupboard feale 


Rolled steel joists 
Plain compound girders 
Do. stanchions 


16 3 
19 0 
21 9 


In roof work 27 6 


Half-round plain rebated joints 
Ogee Do. Do. 
Rain-water pipes with ears 
Extra for shoes and bends 

Do. stopped ends 

Do. nozzles for inlets 





PLUMBER. 

Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters 
Do. Do. in flats 

Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools 


eo ES , 


Soldered seam 
Copper nailing 


Drawn lead waste __ per ft. run 
. service .... - 
Do. soil 

Bends in lead pipe each — 
Soldered stop ends.... ,, 1/2 
Red lead joints a | 1d. 
Wiped soldered joints ,, | 2/10 
Lead traps and 

cleaning screws oo 
Bib cocks and joints ,, 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 


2/10 
1/ll 
4/ll 


2/1 
1/3 
4/- 


Gwoe, ~ 


11s 


14/7 
15/4 | 41/- | 


6/4 5/ 
15/4 


Do. . 
Do. Do. 
Add saw lathing 
Add metal lathing 
(Not including _— or runners, etc., for sus- 
pended 


te m to toe 


Do. plain face 


Mouldings in 
Btanolithic pavings  ..............ccececeseeee 
"GLAZIER. 


oc wr 
> p= oo be 


One-and-a- 


21-oz. “~ lain foot sup. 
96. eg P per P 





~Ser-eg 


t-in. rough rolled or cast plate 
j-in. wired cast plate 


nn | 


and distempering, 2 2 coats 
Knotting and priming 


Plain painting, 1 coat 
Do. 











per foot sup. 
polishing... we: o/h 
Preparing for and hanging paper per piece, 2 /- 
a profit of 10% on the prime cost without 


Sr-orcorpmwrerKocoo 





+ 
~~ wer vweuwnsrenwe- oe 


ded for eye Liability and National Health and Le Acta 


f the information given on this page is copyright. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


Tae particulars quoted below have been 
compiled by Messrs.. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
Company Registration Agents, of 116 & 117, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the documents 
available at the Companies’ Registry. 

Excenpa Housine Socirery, Lrp. (227,463). 
Registered January 20. 1, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. Builders and contractors, etc. 
Nominal capital, £100. 

SwaRKESTONE SAND AND GRAVELS, Lip. 
(227,394). Registered January 17. Amber- 
gate, near Derby. Sand and gravel works at 
Swarkestone. Nominal capital, £3,000. 

Giose Company (AsHForp), Lp. (227,420). 
Registered, January 18. Stanwell-road, Ash- 
ford. Importers and builders’ merchants, 
ronfounders and mechanical engineers, etc. 
Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Wa. Datgy & Co., Lrp. (227,476). Regis- 
tered January 20. 58, Birch-grove, West 
Acton, W. 3. Nominal capital, £5,000. 

T. Ryan, Somervmre & Co.,_ Lap. 
(227,406). Registered January 18. Hindlow, 
Buxton, Derbyshire. Quarry masters and 


stone merchants, etc. Nominal capital, 
£25,000. 
Picxteys Brorners (Buitpers), Lp. 


(227,491). Registered January 21. Mile 
Thorn, Hahfax. Builder and contractor. 
Nominal capital, £7,000. 

Joux Jonrs & Son (Liverpoor), Lp. 
(227,534). Registered January 23. 258. Long- 
moor-lane, Walton, Liverpool. Monumental 
sculptors and stonemasons. Nominal capital, 
£600. 

B. W. Davis, Lrp. (227,542). Registered 
January 24. 4-6, Weaman-street, Birming- 
ham. Plumbers and builders’ merchants, 
etc. Nominal capital, £20,000. 

Writiam Warker & Sons (Hantey), Lrp. 
(227,581). Registered January 25. Century 
Works, Brook-street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Grinders amd preparers of flint stone glazes, 
clay, colours, and other materials used in the 


manufacture of earthenware, etc. Nominal 
capital, £30,000. ‘ 
Prorneros, Lap. (227,608). Registered 


January 26. Builders and centractors, etc. 
Nominal capital, £3,000. 

Vomtarp & Srravss, Lap. (227,577). 
Registered Jamuary 25. 108/110, Golden- 
lane, E.C.1. Pipe manufacturers and dealers. 
Nominal capital, £5,000. 

ENFIELD SAND AND Batxast Co., Lap. 
(227,791). Registered February 3. 67, High- 
street, Ponders End, Middlesex. Nominal 
capital, £500. 

Paracon Burpinc Corporation, Lp. 
(227,684). Registered January 30. 50/51, 
High Holborn, W.C.1. Builders, etc. 
Nominal capital, £10,000. 

Mrixwattn BrickworKks, Lp. (227,770). 
Registered February 2. 120/122, Victoria- 
street, S.W. Nominal capital, £1,500. 

W. Svuapen, Lrp. (227,747). Registered 
February 1. Canal Wharf, Stockbridge, 
Keighley, Yorks. Sand, lime and breeze mer- 
chants amd factors, etc. Nominal capital, 
£5,000. 

S. F. Hoprzy & Co., Lp. (227,942). 
Registered February 9. Public works con- 


tractor. Prestatyn, Flintshire. Nominal 
capital, £5,000. 
Parxtspray, Lrp. (227,830). Registered 


February 4. Painters and decorators, etc. 
Nominal capital, £2,000. 

Recency Deveropment Co., Lrp. (227,877). 
Registered February 7. Eldon House, Eldon- 
Street, E.C.2. Engineers, contractors and 
builders, ete. Nominal capital, £1,000. 

Fenner, Panton & Co., Lrp. (227,591). 
Registered January 26. Londesborough-street. 
Hull. Builders and contractors, etc. Nominal 
capital, £10,000. 

Enrtcut, Lrp. (227,679). Registered 
January 30. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
gravel, stone, lime, and builders’ requisites, 
ete. Nominal capital, £2,000. 

THAKEHAM Tite AND TRADING Co., Lr. 
(227,689). Registered January 30. 58, 
Russell-square, W.C.1. Tile, slab and block 
manufactuser. Nominal capital, £3,000. 
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TENDERS 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reack 
him next week not later than Tuesday evening. 

* Denotes accepted, 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modifications, 


Accrington.—Painting and decorating inside and 
outside of Antley Wesleyan Church. Mr. J. H 
Bolitho, 24, Tremellen Street :— 

‘J. Grimshaw, Oswaldtwistle ...... £240 0 0 


~s 7. y—iliaaa dock gates at the harbour, for 
the T.C.:— 
“Caledon Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Cos, SE acchsstnncccsashbsbinelssonanenan £4,150 


Basford.Sewage disposal works comprising 
screening and detritus chambers, No. 2 Dortmund 
settling tanks, dosing chambers, bacterial filter beds 
humus tank, mud drying beds, together with small 
pumping station and rising main and appurtenant 
works, for the R.D.C. Mr. Stephen Maylan, en- 
gineer and surveyor :— 


Matthew Arundel, Wakefield ... £17,863 19 6 
Jonathan Partington, Ltd., 


Manchester 
Anglo-Danish Concrete Con- 


struction Co., Ltd., London 14,592 17 10 





Stewart and Partners, Ltd., 

London 0 
H. Arnold and 8S 

caster ‘ 0 
Cc. S. Johnson, Leicester ...... 13,759 19 2 
J. Bentley and Co., Bradford 13,33012 6 


Vv. B. Graham, Barnston, Near 


Birkenhead — ...2...--eceseesereeees 13,319 1 3 
Hussey, Egan and Pickmere, 
RS 13,317 110 
Warwickshire Bridge and En- 
gineering Co., Banbury ...... 13,300 0 0 
Ward and Tetley, Bradford ... 12,394 18 6 


Samuel Jokuson and Son, Lid. 

Mirfield 
J. E. Jervis, Ltd., Long Eaton 12,247 
A. H. Price and Co., Notting- 





0 
0 

RO  Consxenessscsngensachupiebentinheniien 12,229 7 7 
E. Somerfield and Sons, West 

Bridgford, Notts .................. 11,94 0 2 
W. W. Tomlinson, South Nor- 

TTD ncccccccencocceupgegetecmnencs 1,800 Uv 0 
A. Earnshaw and Son (Iikeston), 

RE aE 11,600 0 0 
C. S. Tomlinson, Alfreton ...... 11,537 18 6 
R. A. Davies, A.M.1LC.E., Bir- 

TRINGRAM —_oercccsrrcccerccesovcesees> ILE 9 0 
Provincial Construction Co., 

Ltd., Kiveton Park _............ 11,450 0 0 
H. Sewell, Ilkeston .................. 11,300 0 0 
Civil Engineering Construe- 

 .ll—E 10,907 16 8 
Swift Bros. and Haslam, Don- 

GENCE cececcceccccccepseccsncsscenseces 10,820 0 0 
H. Tattershall unior), Not- 

en eae ee 10,678 8 0 
*J. Payne, Crich, near Matlock 10,589 1 0 


Billingham.—Cinema for the Haverton Hill Pic- 
ture Co. Messrs. Kitchen & Archibald, F. & 
L.R.1I.B.A., architects, 21, Albert-road, Middles- 
brough :— 

*Stephen Coates, Ltd., Middlesbrough. 


Castlersiand.—Library, for the Kerry ‘County 


Council :-— 
WD Dy secniissivciiatbsnvttiedlllinsesesnies £3,497 
ae a ee 2,848 
i | RE. 2 2,600 
OF, TI  ccivvecsetrtinsstsqueeeinithaiovennae 2,540 


Coleshill! Hall.—Mental Hospital for the Birming- 
ham Corporation. Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, City 
Engineer and Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. Anthony 
Rowse, Colmore-row, Birmingham :— 

*Maddocks & Walford, Birmingham. 


orchester.—Erection of St. Mary’s Vicarage. Mr. 
3 Ot Jackson, L.R.I.B.A., architect, National Pro- 
vincial Bank-chambers :— 
W. E. Relleen, Ilminster .... 
Jesty & Baker, Weymouth . 
Bird & Cox, Weymouth .... 
Frank Box, Bournemouth 
C. B. Slade, Dorchester .......... 
J. F. Herridge, Dorchester 
A. E. Pickett, Dorchester .................. 
“Watts Bros., Dorchester ................. 





Dublin.—Boundary wall 570 yards by 5 ft. 6 in. 
high, between the Corporation lands and the lands 
of All. Hallows’ College, Drumcondra, for the City 
Commissioners :— 


*P. F. Fearon & Sons, Ranelagh ............ £997 


Faimouth.—Additions and alterations to The 
Grapes Inn, for Messrs. J. A. Devenish & Co., Ltd. 
Mr. L. Winn, L.R.I.B.A., architect, Redruth :— 


*H. S. Hancock, Falmouth. 


Greystones.—Extensions to retaining wall, for the 
County Wicklow Board of Health :— 

T. Archer & Sons, Greystones ......... £3,133 

, — "Sy Re eee 2,634 
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Guildford.—Erection of pump houses and mana- 
ger’s residence, for the Corporation. Mr. Percy 
Griffith, consulting engineer, 39, Vistoria-street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1:— 


B82 5 = | ees 213,350 
Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. ...... 12,459 
ST. T. Mackloy & C0. ccccccccccoccccosccecess 12,130 
Geo. Parker & Son, Ltd. .............. 11,985 
~~ ff  " eee ein, 
PS RRR: 6 OS 11,776 


_Hayle (Cornwall).—Shop, for Mr. W. T 
vithick. Mr. L. Winn, L.R.I.B.A., architect :-— = 


*E. G. Newton, Hayle. 


Hull.—Two ferro-concrete bridges, 40 ft. span, to 
be constructed across the Holderness-drain at Porto- 
bello-street and St. John’s-grove, for the Corpora- 
tion. City Engineer :— 

*Sangwin, Ltd., Hull .................. £1,688 10 8 


Ireland.—The following contracts have been 
placed by the Commissioners of Public Works :—- 
Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin (erection of new work- 
shops), A. P. Watkinson, Dublin, Curry National 
School, Co. Sligo senecgunens of school), M. J. 
Dunleavy Bros., Charlestown, Co. Mayo. — Kiilala 
National School, Co. Mayo ucrection of | school), 
M. Birmingham, Ardnagail, Milltown. Pulathomas 
National School, Co. Mayo (enlarging of school), 
J. Dempsey, Belmullet. Schull ex-Coastguard 
Station, Co. Cork (partial reconstruction), P. Arun- 
del, Schull. 45, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin 
(erection of front section), G. W. Scott & Co 
Ltd.,° Dublin. me 


Kennethmont.— Reconstruction 
Law, Kennethmont, for Mr. J. oh — —- r 
Scott Sutherland & Taylor, charte arehitects and 
surveyors, 9, The Square, Huntly. Quantities by 
the architects :— 

Mason— 

*W. Proctor, Wardhouse-Insch. 

Carnenter— 

*A. Shewan, Huntly. 

Slater and Plumber— 

*W. Duncan, Huntly. 

Plasterer— 

*R. Murdoch, Inverurie. 

Painters— 

*R. Mitchell & Son, Huntly. 

Kilmarnogk.—Reconstruction of the footbridge 
over the Kilmarnock water between Sandbed-street 
and Nelson-street, to replace the existing bridge, for 
the T.C. Mr. William Dunbar, Burgh Surveyor -— 


" ta 
snetahanaianemineeds £141 2 6 
Landport.—Houses for the R.D.C. 


Kingsbury Episcopi (Stembridge) (fJour)— 
<n eed £380 each 
East Lambrook (four)— 
Re £380 each 
Barrington (four)— 

*W. M. Palmer, Burrowbridge ...... £390 each 


Leeds.—Vicarage at York-road. Messrs. Chorley, 
Gribbon & Foggitt, architects :— 

*Saml. Flockton. 

London.—Laying of terrazzo flooring at the In- 
stitution, Plumstead High-street, S.E.18, for the 
Woolwich Union. Messrs. Whincop & Channer, 
architects, 47, Thomas-street, Woolwich :— 


Stephens & Son, Woolwich ............... £299 10 
Wm. Harris, Ltd., North Woolwich 250 0 
Mongiats & Son, Brockley ............... 227 10 


*Wm. Mills & Sons, East Greenwich... 219 0 


London.—Additional office accommodation at the 
Town Hall, for the Kensington B.C. :— 
*B. Colley & Sons, Ltd. ....ccccocccccocccccceee £510 


London.—Erection of the first section of the 
nurses’ home, for the Fulham B.G. Messrs, A. 
Saxon Snell & Phillips, architects :— 

ROOMS GE OU, BAG. ccicccesnchensehepossces £28,811 


Malidon.—For (a) 12 dwellings off Oolchester 
Road, Heybridge, and (b) 8 near The Compasses, 
Great Totham, for the R.D.C. Mr. W. Almond, 
surveyors :— 


fn) 
*T. H. R. Belchem, Kelvedon ... £4,557 10 18 


(b) 
*C. T. Aylym, w Bishops Witham 690 19 3 
(Approved subject to approval of M.H.) 


Manchester.—Conversion of premises at 92, Port- 
land-street into shops and office premises, for 
Messrs. W. H. Robinson & Co., 12, Tib-lane :— 

*H. Waterfield, Salford. 

Steelwork—- 

*C. C. Dunkerley & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 


March.—Shedding, also show-yard fittings, for the 
show of Cambs and Isle of Ely , wo Society. 
Mr. L. J. Chater, secretary, 23, St. Andrew’s-street, 
Cambridge :— a‘ 

*Koster & Sons, Wisbech. 

Mitcham.—Alterations to the laundry and disin- 
fecting statien at Isolation Hospital, Beddington 
Corner, for the Wandle Valley Joint Hospital Board. 
Messrs. Chart, Son & Reading, architects, Union 
Bank-chambers, Croydon :— 

















OB . BARD cccocment 26.975 
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Meets © One TE cntcwenntimnniiniias . 6.491 
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Bacon & Son, Ltd 6,291 
REI IRON OR ARE - 5,780 
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(All of London.) 
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Newport, isle of Wight.—Ercction of a bank, for 
the Westminster Bank, Lid. Mr. J. W. 8. Bur- 
mester, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 15, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, Westminster, 8.W.1-— 

ay & fone, Lid. ............ 
G. F. Quinton 
D. Day & Sons 
S|}  — wer 

*J. Rousell & Son 

Northallerton.—Erection of the Church House :— 

*Wilson & Willoughby 5 

Preston.—Extensions to the garage at Eaves-lane, 
Chorley, for the Ribble Motor Services, Ltd., French- 
wood-avenue, Preston :— 

°T. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Preston. 


Pudsey (Yorks).—Public baths, 
tw. J. Kendall & Co. 


for the T.C. :-— 


Phone PARK 1885 tor 
HIGH CLASS 
PARQUET «n¢ WOOD BLOCK FLOORS 


Te? ta ee 


PORTABLE and SPRINC DANCE FLOORS 


Ask for Booklet 


TURPIN'S PARQUET FLOORING , wr 





Telegrams: * Frolic, Liverpool.’ ‘Phone 228 Bank 


E. B. BURGESS & CO. 


6, CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. 


WOOD BLOGK FLOORING 


AND PARQUETRY. 


J, GLIKSTEN® SON 


LIMITED 














Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 











JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 
WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 


REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF 


CARPENTERS RD. 


STRATFORD 
LONDON §E.15 


Telegrams: 
GLIKSTEN 'PHONE 
LONDON 


Telephone : 
East 377! 
(5 lines) 

















THE BUILDER. 


Rathdrum.—New convent at the County Home, 
Rathdrum :— 
J. O'Toole, Arklow 
P. J. Payne, Dublin 
*P. F. Fearon & Co., Ranelagh 
J. Brennan & Sons, Dublin 
Redruth.—For (a) redecoration of portion of the 
West Cornwall Miners’ and Women’s Hospital, 
and (b) X-Ray Room, Dark Room, etc., for Com- 
mittee. Mr. L. Winn, L.R.I.B.A., chartered archi- 
tect :— 
(a) *J. E. James, Redruth. 
(b) *W. T. Hart & Sons, Redruth. 
Salford.—Additions to the works of the Greengate 
& Irwell Rubber Co., Ltd., Greengate Works :— 
*J. Gerrard & Sons, Lid., Swinton. 
Steelwork— 
"Redpath, Brown & Co., 
Shefheld.—Internal and external 
at: (1) Corporation-street batha, 
for the T.C. Mr. W. Geo. 
Architect :— 
"Flint Bros., SheMeld 
Shefheld.—Church at Banner 
Methodist Church. Mr. J. W. 
“2 15, St. James-row -— 
. Marlow & Sons, Ltd., Sheffield. 


ene —Premises for the Airedale Combing Co. 
Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, architects, Queensgate, 
Bradford. 
Vasons— 
Chas. Booth & Sons, 
Joiners— 
E. Briggs & Sons, Queensberry. 
Shotton.—Central Shotton, for the 
Flintshire E.C. :- 
iJ. T. Humphreys, Ltd., Acrefair. 
Southampton.—New schools for St. Edmunds, 
Avenue, for the Rev. D. O'Mahoney. Mr. W. 
Mangan, architect, 18, Guildhall-street, Preston :— 
“Jenkins & Sons, Ltd., Southampton. 
Stoke-on-Trent.—198 houses on the Stcke Lodge 
site, Trent Vale, Stoke-on-Trent, for the Sutton 
Dwelling Trust. Mr. A. R. Scrivener, architect, 
Howard Place, Hanley :— 
Drabble Bros., Sheffield 
Swansea.—16 type “B” houses at Pontlliw, for 
the R.D.C. Mr. J. Teifion J. Williams, L.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 3, Temple-buildings, Goat-street :— 
*Evans, Jones & Evans, Pyle 
Swansea.—Installation of electric light at the new 
Liansamlet Council school, for the E.C. :— 
*C. Jones, Pontardawe, ............cccc......s- £255 


Watchet.—12 houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. W. 
Tamblyn, architect, Minehead :— 


Ltd., Manchester. 


painters’ work 
(2) Heeley baths, 


Davies, F.R.I.B.A., City 


United 
F.R.1L.B.A., 


Cross 


ILale, 


Lidgett Green. 
school at 


The 
Be 


£78,082 0 0 


, Per house. 
Six Non-parlour Houses— 

Williams & Bowden, Watchet 
Six Parlour Houses— 
*Chidgey & Morse, Watchet 


Jd, ETRIDGE Ji 


SLATING AND TILING 
SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 


Telephone: Bishepsgate 1944/5, or write, 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E, 


coccoccee £H7 0 


Apri 20, 1928 


Weymouth.—Steel. bridge, for the Harbour Com. 
missioners »— 

*Cleveland Bridge & Eagineting Ca. 
Darlington ......... -- 225,00 
Whitehaven.—Additions to en. 6, 17 and 18, 
George-street, for Mrs. Burnyeat, of Whitehaven 

Messrs. R. Bentley & Son, chartered architects ~ 
Leslie Bros. 
A. Jenkinson 
D. Anderson 
* J. Glaister iiensiaigiaslaiaiibiaalia 
(All of Whitehaven.) 


HARDWOOD T & G FLOORING 


In Prime OAK and MAPLE. 








Also every description ef 
WOOD BLOGK FLOORING 
PARQUET FLOORING 
Exeep'ionally low prices upon application te: 
STEVENS & ADAMS, LTD., 


Victoria Works, »» Point Picasant, Wandsworth, 
London 
Telephone—Putney 4701 (3 lines). 














06806 SOO OSS HOE Oe FOO CEET SETS 105 8 OSES EOOED DOSES TOOS TERR OTD 


| HOSPITAL & SCHOOL STOVES | 


SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


¥ 
































FITZPATRICK & SON 


MASONS & PAVIORS 


PAVING WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
stock of poe hand and Redressed 
Setts in London, at 


Largest 
(equal to new) Granite 
Rock-bottom Pic 


Rectangular and Crazy York Paving: 


Rockery sone. Granite Chippinges 


Spur Stones to order. 
Quadrant Blocks in stock. 


454 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.8 


*"Phone—EAST 4808 














Telephone: Oxissoip 1388 


gs ar 
ay WB H. Lascutiss & Oe, 


of Bunhill Row. 
Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington. ¥. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATION 





polished 


etc. 


pp SSCS eeeeeeseeSeSeseseseessesassasssssese 


GRANITE 
MARBLE 


We supply all classes of 


Italian Marble Memorials. 
Specialistsin Carvings and 
Statuary, War Memorials, 
Building & Shop Fronts, 


All enquiries promptly attended to, 


WM. EDWARDS 
& SON, 
Pittodrie S:. Aberdeen 
Wholesale only. 


sesseceeeeeeeeceeoeeceeseseseceeses eoooocceescossococecoctes 





Granite, and 








HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High-Class Building 


Setene Work 
11/17, BERMONDSEY STREET 


Telephone: 
HOP 202 


Builders of very manywell-known Banks, Office 
and Business premises. 
convenient for City Building and fittings. 


Ltd. 


Builders 


LONDON: BRIDGE $.E.1 


Our works especially 














